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THE NEW YORK 


LARGEST OF THE MOopERN BATTLESHIPS. 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard on October 30, 1912, is the largest being May, 1914. Some of the interesting facts ré 
ship yet built in a Government yard and is the first garding the New York are: Length, 573 feet ; beam, 95 
ship of the United States Navy to carry 14-inch guns. teet 2% inches; mean draft, 28 feet 6 inches; displace 
The New York and her sister ship the Texas, built at ment, 27,000 tons; speed, 21 knots per hour; coal, 2,850 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE NEW YORK AT THE PROOKLYN NAVY YARD, OCTOBER 30, 1912 
Newport News, are 573 feet in length over all and of tons; oil, 380 tons; armor belt, 12 inches; gun pos 
27,000 tons displacement and carry a battery of ten tions, 12 inches; armament, ten 14-inch guns and 
~- . . . - . s = . - . 5 
45 calibre 14-inch guns in two five-gun turrets. twenty-one 5-inch guns; torpedoes, four 21-inch; com 


The keel of the New York was laid 
1911, and since that time 
material went into the ship. 
built under the immediate 

* structor Batley and at 


September 11, 
over ten thousand tons of 

The New York has been 
supervision of Naval Con 
this wr she is 80 
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John E. 





plement, 1,070 officers and men. 

The propelling power of the New York is by meat 
of vertical triple-expansion two in 
which have an indicated horsepower of 15,000 each 
The engines shown in the photographs, 


engines, 


are 


Fig. 1 at 


number, 


¢ 
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an early stage of erection and Fig. 2 when completely 
erected and ready for dismantling to be put into the 
The engines weigh 220 tons each. The form 
of engine to be used in the New York was decided 
upon before the steam turbine had proved its efficiency 
and the development of the reduction gear -had not 


vessel. 














FIG, 1 THE ENGINES OF THE NEW YORK IN CONSTRUCTION. 


proceeded far enough to be deemed capable of over- 
coming the difficulties of the turbine drive. It is en- 





FIG, 3 


WEIGHT, 30,000 POUNDS. 


METAL 


ONE OF THE PROPELLER WHEELS OF THE NEW YORK. 


INDUSTRY. Vol. 11. No. 8. 
tirely possible that no more battleships will be equip- 
ped with reciprocating engines. There is a large 
amount of bronze-brass, composition and anti-friction 
metal entering into the construction of the New York, 
but with the exception of the gigantic propeller wheel 
shown in Fig. 3 all of these parts are small. These 
consist of liners, valve bodies and connections, journal 
bearings, bushings, unions and other parts that are 
specified to be other than iron and steel wherever pos- 
sible to do so. The propeller wheels, of which there 
are two, are as shown in Fig 3, built up of a hub and 
blades and are cast in Government bronze. The wheel 
is 17 feet in diameter and weighs for the port side, hub 
10,544, blade 19,932 pounds, and the starboard side, hub 
10,535, blade 19,977 pounds, making a combined weight 
of bronze for the vessel to carry of 60,988 pounds. 














FIG. 2 THE ENGINES OF 


AND READY 


THE NEW YORK FULLY ASSEMBLED 
TO BE INSTALLED IN THE SHIP. 





CAST OF BRONZE AT THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


THE SMALL WHEEL SEEN ON TOP OF THE LARGE ONE IS A 300-POUND 


PROPELLER FOR A TORPEDO BOAT. 
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OF FLAT WARE 


AN ArTICLE DEALING WITH JOB SHOP PRACTICE IN REFINISHING KNIVES, FORKS AND SPOONS. 


By EMMANUEL 


To the average plater who lacks experience on flat 
work the silver plating of knives, forks and spoons is 
a difficult matter, if he is uninstructed in the details of 
the process. This article is intended as a guide to the 
job plater who has had little or no experience in refin- 
ishing flat ware. A sort of mystery has been thrown 
around this branch of electro-plating and when failure 
confronts the plater there is very little reliable informa- 
tion to serve as a guide in the text books on electro- 
plating. Silver cyanide solutions work much the same 
as other cyanide solutions and, generally speaking, the 
rules that apply to the running of a copper cyanide solu- 
tion also apply to a silver solution. The employment of 
from one to three silver “strike” solutions and the state- 
ments that are made in regard to the difficulties of mak- 
ing the silver deposit adhere during the process of 
burnishing has in many instances discouraged the begin- 
ner in this branch of the plating business. Any careful 
workman may easily master the plating of flat ware and 
the process can hardly be said to be more’ difficult than 
other branches of electro-plating. Reliable job platers 
deposit the required amount of silver on their work and 
do a satisfactory job without much hand burnishing. 
The writer has seen flat ware that had not been burn- 
ished in use for several years that was still in good 
condition. 

The first step in refinishing steel knives is the polishing 
operation. If the work is badly pitted it must be polished 
on at least four wheels to produce a suitable surface for 
plating. It seldom pays the job plater to strip off the 
silver; it is more economical to save the sweepings and 
send them to a refiner. The first polishing should be 
done on a felt or canvas wheel set up with 120 emery 
or finer, depending on the condition of the work. The 
next polishing operation should be done on a felt wheel 
set-up with 150 emery. On this wheel all the marks of 
the 120 emery should be removed. The work is then 
run over on a “grease” wheel made from an old 150 
emery wheel to which a little oil and emery is applied. 
A medium grade of emery cake is useful for this pur- 
pose. The next operation is “dry fanning” and is done 
on a wheel set up with the finest flower emery. The best 
results are produced on a wheel that has been slightly 
worn down by previous polishing. The easiest way for 
the job plater to polish steel knives is to work from the 
back of the wheel in the same manner that a grindstone 
is used. The wheel should run true and the knife blade 
drawn the wheel. In polishing the handle it 
should be turned slowly while holding the knife by the 


acToss 


blade. The bolster of the knife is run over on a sewed 
buff wheel using tripoli. Most forks and spoons are 
made of German silver and are much less difficult to 


polish than steel knives. Usually one wheel set up with 
150 emery is sufficient for polishing out the pits on Ger- 
man silver. It may then be finished on a “cutting down” 
wheel using tripoli. An assortment of small wheels to 
be used for forks.and the bowls of spoons are necessary. 
This is the most economical way of preparing German 
silver for plating. If the silver only is worn off in spots 


and the work is not pitted the “cutting down” wheel 
alone should be used. 
When the work is properly polished it should be 


washed in benzine or gasolene. Or it may be brushed 
with potash solution. After removing the grease as far 
as possible by immersion in the potash solution the work, 
if made of steel, is carefully brushed with pumice stone. 


BLASSETT, JR. 


tor brushing German silver and brass fine slacked lime 
should be used. Job platers will find it more convenient 
to use small copper wire in preference to frames for plat- 
ing the work. The handles of all flat ware should point 
downward in the solution and the work wired accord- 
ingly. After properly cleaning and wiring the work and 
previous to plating in the regular bath it is necessary 
that the work should be struck in a cyanide copper solu- 
tion, which is the ordinary copper bath made up as 
follows: 

Copper carbonate, 6 ounces; sodium carbonate, 3 
ounces; potassium cyanide, 4% pound; water, 1 gallon. 

Although copper plating is not absolutely necessary 
it is well to strike the work in the copper bath, as it helps 
to clean it and failure is less liable to happen. All job 
platers have a copper solution so that no extra expense 
is incurred by this operation. In all where the 
work is made of brass it should first be run in the nickel 
bath for five or ten minutes, then rinsed in water, run 
through the cyanide dip and struck up in the regular 
silver strike. The work should be held in the copper 
bath just long enough to cover it. It is then rinsed in 
clean water and struck up in the regular silver strike, 
made up as follows: 

Silver chloride, 1 ounce; potassium cyanide, 2 pounds; 
water, 1 gallon. 

The work is held in the silver strike solution fora 
fraction of a minute, or until all parts are evenly cov- 
ered with a rather dull white deposit. It should then 
be removed without rinsing to the regular plating solu- 
tion. A’ practical solution for plating flat ware is com- 
posed as follows: 

Silver chloride, 3 ounces; potassium cyanide, 1 pound; 
water, 1 gallon. 

In this formula about 3 ounces of potassium cyanide 
is left in the free state, which is considered to be the 
right proportion for plating flat ware. The most com- 
mon trouble to ward against, especially to the job plater, 
is too much free cyanide in solution. When more than 
three ounces of free cvanide to a gallon is present the 
deposit will be hard and brittle and blistering will soon 
follow. Running the solution steadily with a small anode 
surface will often bring this condition about. The rem 
edy for a hard or blistered deposit is to add a certain 
amount of silver chloride, according to conditions. In 
plating flat ware the current tension should not exceed 
one volt. For a standard heavy deposit, approximating 
twelve pennyweight goods, the work should plate for 
about two hours. 

If the work is properly cleaned and struck up in the 
solutions previously described there is no chance for fail- 
ure. The deposit will stand burnishing if required. Very 
little cyanide should be added to the plating bath after it 
is made up, and if the proper amount of anode surface 
is present little or no additions of silver chloride are 
required. By careful management the solution may be 
run almost entirely from the anode. When water is 
added to the solution to bring it to the right height a 
little potassium cyanide may also be introduced. After 
the work is removed from the plating bath it should be 
carefully scratch brushed, while wet, using a solution 
of sodium carbonate or soap tree bark. The work 
then colored on a small soft buff wheel. Some fine silver 
rouge should be applied to the wheel and the work col- 
ored with very little pressure. Burnishing the parts of 
flat ware that come in contact with the table is a 


cases 


is 


very 
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good practice and is generally done by most job platers. lable and dessert knives, $3 per dozen; table and 

Burnishing should be done previous to coloring on the dessert forks, $2.50 per dozen; table spoons, $3 per dozen; 
e| I} race Ce ‘haroe ' - - ‘ : ~ e n 

buff wheel [he average price charged for replating dessert spoons, $2.50 per dozen; tea spoons, $2 per 

flat ware is as follows: dozen 


THE INFLUENCE OF STYLE ON THE ART METAL WORK OF MODERN TIMES 


[ie CONTINUATION OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THIS INTERESTING SUBTECT. 


By A. F. SaAuNDERs. 


THE GOTHIC STYLE. plant forms became rigid and stiff, producing strong 
It should be remembered and clearly understood Comtrasts in light and shade and losing much of their 
that in making a study of the development of the va resemblance to the original forms. Art and achitec- 


rious styles of ornament, one style did not succeed ture were centralized in the cathedral, such beautiful 
another in a direct manner, but was brought about by examples as the Abbey of St, Denis, the Notre Dame 


gradual evolution, taking centuries to develop into in Paris, and the cathedrals at Chartres and Rheims, 
what could be called a distinct stvle. \ thousand all in the best period of the French Gothic. In Eng- 


years elapsed between the Classic period and early /!and, Westminster Abbey, the Church of Canterbury, 
Oriental and Egyptian; it took another thousand years and countless churches in Germany and Italy testify 
to develop the Gothic, with the help of the Byzantine to the glories of a new civilization; Gothic was truly 
and Romanesque from the Classic. The Gothic was 4 concrete expression of the religious fervor of the 
essentially characteristic of the Middle Ages, and times. The gradual development of the difference in 
while primarily a French style (Norman), it also rep- expression as developed in the art of the different coun- 
resented an expression of a pure German style, which ‘ries which fell under its influence is worthy of very 
spread rapidly over England, Italy, Spain and Holland Close study. 

during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The from an architectural standpoint the most impor- 























N ( et W ‘ Castle. Early English. N Gargoyle (water spout From Cathedral Notré Dame, Paris 
No Wall d t Fron hurch at Kent Example of early English Wine tar | Beater t Reir French Gothic. 
( , Rosette. In P H ( ( Ge Gothic. Early 

No ( >= R n Cathedral th century French Gothic period. 
N Moulding. German Gothic. 
Gothic style owes its origin to a desire of the people int single feature of the Gothic style is the pointed 
of the Middle Ages for a freer and more intellectua! irch; it was narrowest and most pointed during the 
development of art. It borrowed little from the Clas- thirteenth century and in direct reaction to the semi- 
sic, and for artistic excellence the work of the architect circular arch of the Byzantine and Romansque period. 
and the metal craftsman of the early Gothic period The Lanced, or pointed arch, of early English Gothic 
has not been equaled until the present century continued through the Middle or Decorated style, 

In idea, it w vmbolic, impulsive, emotional and developing finally into what we cail the ‘Tudor or ogee 
strongly influenced by religious mysticism. In prin irch of the late or Perpendicular period. Thus Gothic 
ciple (with the exception of a few degenerate examples is divided into three distinct periods, each developing 
in the late period), sound construction ruled, the or- ertain characteristics of its own. As mentioned be- 
nament always in direct subordination to the forn fore in Gothic decorative art, plant life formed the 
It never overgrew or concealed, but always supple nucleus of all ornament; both floral and leaf forms 
mented and completed the true expression of form 1 f infinite variety were utilized in most beautiful and 
a harmonic manner. In motive, the craftsman was harmonious combinations, chief among which were the 
inspired in the creation of both form and decoration Lily, Rose, Bellflower and Acanthus, the Oak, 
by the thin round him; the native flora predon Maple, Meadow Rue, Fig and Parsley. In the selec- 
inated, treated in a naturalistic manner with a slight tion of plant life symbolic illusions were always taken 


leaning to conventionalism, though in late Gothic the into account. Figures of men and animals were usu- 
Benedict Manufacturing Company, East Syracuse, N. Y lly employed in a caricatural manner, truly humor- 


ct 


* Designer, 
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ous; 
art are found in the ornamental detail of the French 
cathedral of Notre Dame. There is symbolic expression 
of a wonderful and complex character in the form of 
man, bird and beast, showing plainly the originality 
and progress of the people in that age. The church 
had become a symbol understood, and filled with 
tokens every soul and eye could comprehend. As ‘“An- 
drea Cook,” in his “Stories in Stone from Notre Dame,” 
expresses it, “The stone cried out from the wall and 
the beam out of the timber answered it.” 

These figures are of the most grotesque, yet are 
tangible signs to express truth. Symbols are boldly 
thrown together in such a way that the beholder is 
left to make them out as he may. These Chimeras, as 
they are called, represented both natural and imagi- 
nary forms, such as the wild Boar, the Ape, Elephant, 
Hog, Cat, the Eagle, Phoenix, Dragon, Griffon, and 
other monsters. Geometric tracery, such the 
Tre-foil (three-sided), the Quatre-foil (four-sided), 
and the Cinque-foil (five-sided) show a_ decided 
Oriental or Eastern influence. The general outline of 
the style is based on the geometrical principle of 
symmetry. Late Gothic of the fifteenth century, 
termed by the French “Flamboyant,” due to its lines 
undulating like flames, was sometimes termed ‘“Flo- 
rated” because of its extreme richness of floral 


excellent examples of this peculiarity of Gothic 


as 


and 
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chronological arrangement of these divisions or pe 

riods as effected in that country will give one a com- 

prehensive idea of the wonderful development. 

From the reign-of William to the end of Stephen 
(1066-1154)—Norman style or Romanesque tounda 
tion. 

Henry II 
Pointed. 

Richard I to Henry III (1189-1272) 
Gothic Pointed. 


(1154-1189)—Transition from Norman to 


Early English 


LI. 


Edward I (1272-1307)—Transition from early 
to complete Geometrical. 
Edward II (1307-1327)—Geometrical 


ITI. 


Kdward III (1327-1377)—Flowing or Decorated. 

Richard II (1377-1393)—Transition from flowing lines 
to stiff, hard lines of Tudor or Perpendicular 

Henry [IV to Henry VIII (1399-1546) 
dent. 

The illustrations in Plates 8 and 9 will help to give 
some idea of the various characteristics and treatment 
of these various periods of the Gothic style. The next 
article will take up the next style in order—the 
Renaissance. 


Pointed 


Pointed. 


Decline evi 








sixteenth 
style 


leaf ornament. the 


With the beginning of 
century the first signs of a decline of the Gothic 
became evident, especially in England, and a gradual 


transition from the Tuder or Perpendicular to the 
early Renaissance, a new style already well developed 
in Italy, its birth place, and imported into England 
about that time. The Gothic had never flourished in 
Italy as it had done in France, Germany or England 

Classic art had too strong a hold.on the Italians, it 
was too much a part of their life. As a consequence, 
Gothic art in Italy began to decline as early as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and showed a 
decided tendency to turn back to the old Classic; thus 
the Renaissance (new born) by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century showed ‘its influence in the decora 
tive art of the entire world. 
the three Gothic periods in 


\s the development of 


England went through 


practically the same course of change, and at the same 
time as in 


other countries north of the Alps, a 














MARKET FOR BRASS IN MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


{from Unitrep States CONSUL JOSE DE O 
MADRAS. | 
The attention of American manufacturers and ex 
porters of brass is directed to the large market in thi 


consular district for that metal, as shown by the import 
into the Madras Presidency During the official veat 
ended March 31, 1912, the United Kingdom suppli« 
$16,148 worth of wrought brass, Germany $1,490 worth, 
Belgium $2,125, with small shipments from evlon 
Straits Settlements, l'rance, Austria-Hungary, and Jay 
‘rom the United Kingdom also came $336,463 

mixed or yellow metal for sheathing, and $544,740 

was purchased from Germany. The total value 
wrought and unwrought brass and mixed or 1] 
metal imported into the Madras Presidency during the 
fiscal year 1912 was $902,251 The United States do 


not at present share in this trade 
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OF NICKEL* 


PAST AND CURRENT PRACTICE IN THE ART OF DEposiITING NICKEL ON METALLIC 


3ASES. 
By Ottver P. Watts.7 


(Continued from July 


BATH CONTAINING DOUBLE SALTS. 
in connection with these baths it will be of interest 
to review the patents of Adams under which for many 
years nickel plating was monopolized. His first U. S 
Patent, 93,157, of August 3, 1869, claims: 


l Che electrodeposition of nickel by means of a solu- 
tion ot the double 
solution of 


sulphate of nickel and ammonia, or a 
the double chloride of nickel and ammonium, 
prepared and used in such a manner as to be free from 


the presence of potash, soda, alumina, lime, or nitric 
cid, or trom any acid or alkaline reaction. 

“2. The use, for the anode of a depositing cell, of 
nickel combined with iron to prevent the copper and 


arsenic which may be present from being deposited with 
the nickel or from injuring the solution. 

“3. The electroplating of metals with a coating of 
compact, coherent, tenacious, flexible nickel of sufficient 
thickness to protect the metal upon which the deposit is 
inade trom the corrosive agents with which the article 
mav be brought in contact 

‘4 Che deposition of electrotype plates of nickel t 
be removed from the surface on which the deposit is 
made and used separately therefrom.” 

It is easy to see how it was possible to monopolize 
nickel plating under this unjust patent. Even today man 
ufacturers of anodes have not recovered from its baneful 
influence, but are still furnishing anodes in accordance 
with No. 2, to the great detriment of the nickel 
plating industry 

\dams patent, 100,961, is remarkable 
for its ‘This improvement consists 
in the use of three new solutions from which to deposit 
nickel by the current: First, a solution formed 
of the double sulphate of nickel and alumina, or the 
sulphate of nickel dissolved in a solution of soda, potash, 
he three different varieties of com- 
ond, a solution formed of the double 
te of nickel and potash; third, a solution formed 


claim 


March 22, 18/0, 


contradictory claims. 


electric 


or ammonia alum, t 


] ] 
mereial Aalulll, Se 


f the double sulphate of nickel and magnesia, with or 
without excess of ammonia. . . . I prefer to use 
these solutions at a temperature above 100 degs. F. (38 
egos, | but do not limit my invention to the use of 
these soluti it that temperature. I therefore claim: 
The electrodeposition of nickel by means of a 
solution of the double sulphate of nickel and alumina, 


prepared and used in such a manner as to be free from 
the presence of ammonia, potash, soda, lime or nitric acid, 
1 from any acid or alkaline reaction 

a \ solution of the double sulphate of 


nickel and potash, prepared and used in such a manner 
Nea 


is to be free from the presence of ammonia, soda, lime, 
or nitric acid, or from any acid or alkaline reaction. 
"a \ solution of the double sulphate of 


nickel and magnesia, prepared and used in such a manner 
as to be free from the presence of potash, soda, alumina, 
lime or nitric acid, or from any acid or alkaline reaction.” 
In U. S. Patent 136,634, March 11, 1873, Adams’ claim 
1 further extended. “I now claim the 


f nickel, of the electroplating with 


was stil 
electroc position ot 


*A pape 1 at e twenty-third General Meeting of the American 
Electrochemical Society, at Atlantic City, N. J., April 3-5, 1913 
Ty rt ant ‘ A 1 Electr Chemistry University of Wisconsir 


nickel, by means of a solution of either of the soluble salts 
of nickel, such solution being prepared and being used 
substantially, free from the presence of potash, soda, lime, 
alumina, and nitric acid, or either of them, and free from 
acid and alkaline reaction, or from either.” 


a. NEUTRAL BATHS: 

[In this class will be included baths made by merely 
dissolving normal salts, as well as those solutions which 
have been carefully neutralized. 

The bath most generally used is a solution of nickel 
ammonium sulphate. 

101. Pfanhauser’s solution. 
monium sulphate per liter. Current density, 0.3 ampere 
per dm. Temperature 15 to 20 degs. C. Resistivity 
24.6 ohms. 3.5 volts for 15 cm. between electrodes. Tem- 
perature coefficient 0.0176 for 1 deg. C. Specific gravity 
1.047. Current yield 91.5 per cent. Deposit per hour 
0.0034 mm. Cast anodes of % to % the area of cathode 
should be used. The deposit is hard, good for plating 
iron or steel. Langbein says the cast anodes rapidly 
render the bath alkaline, necessitating a frequent cor- 
rection of the reaction. Brochet (page 237) says: “This 
bath is poor in metal, even in case of the saturated solu- 
tions (98 grams at 18 degs. C.). It is better to replace 
a part of the double sulphate by the single sulphate.” 
tle recommends: 


75 grams of nickel am- 


102. Solution of single and double sulphates: 
Nickel sulphate ........cc0e. ..... 166 grams 
Nickel ammonium sulphate Bi dios 55 grams 


Specific gravity 1.101, resistivity 23.9, at 18 degs. C., 
nickel per liter 39 grams. “Baths rich in metal possess 
the advantage of greater covering power and are less 
influenced by cold. The addition of ammonium sulphate 
is sometimes recommended to increase the conductivity 
of the bath; this should not be done, since it results in 
the impoverishment of the bath in metal.’”—Brochet, 

103. The double sulphate with ammonium sulphate : 

Nickel ammonium sulphate... 
\mmonium sulphate 


“E. M. F. at 10 cm. 1.8 to 2 volts. Current density 
0.35 ampere. The bath deposits rapidly, and all metals 
zinc, lead, tin, and Britannia, after previous coppering) 
can be nickeled in it. Upon rough castings and iron, a 
pure white deposit is difficult to obtain. On account of 
the great content of ammonium sulphate in the bath, the 
deposit piles up, especially on the lower portions of the 
objects, which readily become dull, while the upper por- 
not sufficiently nickeled.’”-—Langbein. 
Pfanhauser gives: 


50 grams 
50 grams 


tions are 
1O4 


50 ams 
9 


Nickel sulphate gre 
m 5 grams 


Ammonium chloride 
Specific gravity 1.0357 (5 degs. Bé.). Resistivity 17.6 
Temperature coefficient 0.025. E. M. F. for 15 cm 


4 ‘urrent density 0.5 ampere. Current yield 


2.3 volts. | 


95.5 per cent. Deposit per hour 0.0059 mm. Cast anodes 
Langbein gives 57 grams and 
grams, respectively, of the same salts, and states that 
the deposit is soft and white, that heavy deposits cannot 
be obtained because of the danger of peeling, and that 
is not suited to the direct nickeling of iron. 


half the area of cathode. 
a) 


+ 


‘ ‘ . 
the bath 
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105. Bath with magnesium sulphate: 


Nickel ammonium sulphate 
Magnesium sulphate 


“E. M. F. 4 volts at 10 cm. Current density 0.2 am- 
pere. Good for plating on iron, and may be used for the 
direct nickeling of zinc. The deposit is soft and of a 
yellowish tinge. The bath does not remain constant, but 
fails after working three or four months, even cast anodes 
being but little attacked.”—Langbein. 

Watt experimented with a solution containing the sul- 
phates of nickel and magnesium. At first the deposit was 
decidedly yellow in tone, but became whiter after a few 
hours’ use of the solution. 

Adams’ patent of the double sulphate of magnesium 
and nickel has already been noticed. 

106. Toa solution of nickel ammonium sulphate Watt 
gradually added a concentrated solution of ammonium 
citrate. A bright deposit of a slightly yellowish tone 
was obtained, which retained its brightness during de- 
position for a long time, but finally became dull. The 
deposit was soft enough to be burnished. There was a 
brick evolution of gas at ‘the anode, and a few bubbles 
of hydrogen clung to the cathode. 

107. Langbein gives a somewhat similar bath, as do 
C. H. Procter and Pfanhauser : 


56 grams 
26 grams 


Langbein Procter Pfanhauser 
Nickel sulphate ..26.0 grams 30 grams 
Ammonium chloride 17.5 30 
Potassium citrate ......... wa 18 


*Sodium citrate. 


40 grams 
0 “oe 


35° 


Langbein specifies for copper and copper alloys: Cur- 
rent density 0.45 to 0.5 ampere, E. M. F. at 10 cm. 1.5 
to 1.7 volts. For zinc, current density 0.8 to 1 ampere, 
E. M. F. 2 to 2.5 volts. 

Pfanhauser gives a current density of 0.27 ampere, 
FE. M. F. at 15 cm. 3.6 volts. Specific gravity 1.039 (5% 
degs. Bé.). Resistivity 51.7 ohms. Temperature coeffi- 
cient 0.0348, Current yield 90 per cent. Deposit per 
hour 0.00301 mm. Rolled anodes. The bath yields a 
soft white deposit, and is specially suited for plating 
pointed objects like knives. 


108. An English solution: 
Nickel ammonium sulphate 100 grams 
Ammonium acetate ........... 50 grams 

109. Another English solution: 
Nickel ammonium acetate. . 100 grams 
Ammonium chloride 20 grams 
Glycerine ...... Sa tlocatiek en . 5 grams 

110. Nickel and ammonium chlorides: 
Nickel chloride, cryst 37.5 grams 
Ammonium chloride . 37.5 grams 

The bath is neutralized by ammonia. E. M. F. at 10 

em. to 1.75 to 2 volts; for zinc, 2.8 to 3 volts. Current 


density 0.5 ampere. “The bath deposits readily, and is 
especially iiked for nickeling zinc castings.” 


111. H. P. Dechert’s solution: 
Nickel chloride, cryst. at least...... 141 grams 
Calcium chloride solution of 30° Bé. 
CURR Sb Ue Sey oe oe 1 liter 


The advantages claimed for this solution are very low 
resistance, elimination of hydrogen bubbles from the sur- 
face to be plated, thus removing the danger of spotting, 
a permanent and enduring solution, and a smooth, close 
and tough deposit of nickel. 


112. 


Watt gradually added to a solution of nickel 
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sulphate a solution of ammonium tartrate, and obtained 
a very bright and very white deposit of nickel. 


b. ACID BATHS: 

E. Weston in his patent claims: “1. The electrode- 
position of nickel by means of solutions of the salts of 
nickel containing boric acid, either in its free or com 
bined state. 

“2. <A solution of the single or double salts of nickel 
to which has been added boric acid, either in its free 
or combined state.” The exact composition of the baths 
is not stated by Weston. He claims that the addition of 
boric acid or its compounds prevents the deposition of 
sub-salts upon the cathode, renders the solution more 
constant and stable in composition, diminishes the lability 
to the evolution of hydrogen, permits the use of a more 
intense current, and improves the character of the deposit 
by rendering it less brittle and by increasing the tenacity 
with which it will adhere to a metal surface. 

Langbein says: “Boric acid, recommended by Weston 
as an addition to nickeling baths, has a favorable effect 
upon the pure white reduction of the nickel, especially in 
nickeling rough castings. Numerous experi 
ments have shown that the deposit of nickel from nickel 
solutions containing boric acid is neither more adherent 
nor softer and more flexible than that from a solution 
containing small quantities of a free organic acid. Just 
the reverse, the deposit is harder and more brittle in the 
presence of the boric acid. 

“Weston recommends the following composition 
baths : 


“113. Nickel chloride 


for 


26 grams 

Boric acid .... 10.5 grams 

“114. Nickel ammonium sulphate 38 grams 
oe. re 19 grams 


“Both solutions are said to be improved by adding 
caustic potash or caustic soda so long as the precipitate 
formed dissolved. These compositions, however, cannot 
be recommended, because the baths work faultlessly for 
a comparatively short time only.” 


115. 


Pfanhauser gives: 


Nickel ammonium sulphate 40 grams 


Ammonium chloride .... 15 grams 
Boric acid 20 grams 
Current density 0.5 ampere. E. M. F. for 15 cm. 2.8 


volts. Resistivity 20.85 ohms at 15 degs. to 20 degs. ‘ 
Temperature coefficient 0.0156. Current yield 89.5 pet 
cent. Deposit per hour 0.00556 mm. Specific gravity 
1.0357 (5 degs. Bé.). He, too, speaks of the difficulty 
of regulating the bath, and recommends cast anodes of 
half the surface of the cathode. 

Maigne and Mathey ascribe to Weston the two baths 
which follow: 

116. Nickel chloride 


50 grams 
NE NEE A ae, ee ne eae 20 grams 
117. Nickel sulphate 50 gram: 
Soric acid ..... —— “* 17 grams 
118. Bath of Julius Weiss: 
Nickel sulphate 40 grams 
Ammonium chloride 20 grams 
Crric acid .... 2 grams 
119. Langbein gives: 
Nickel ammonium sulphate 64 gram 
Ammonium ‘sulphate 20 grams 
Citric acid 44 grams 


E. M. F. 2 to 2.2 volts at 10 cm. Current density 0.34 
ampere. The materials are dissolved in boiling water, 
and ammonia is added until blue litmus paper onl 
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lightly reddened ery careful regulation of the current 
equired to avoid peeling off. The anodes should be 
cast and rolled in equal numbers. According to experi 
ents by Dr. Langbein it is better to decrease the amount 
of ammonium sulphate to 2 grams 
[his bath is operated so nearly neutral that it closely 
esembles bath Ni 107 
120. J. H. Potts uses 
ickel et 28 grams 
Calcium a 16 grams 
etic aci g. 1.047 (35 per cent.) 8& grams 
otts clai | have succeeded in producing a nickel 


plating solution having the advantages of the presence 


of tree acid and of great density, and vet free -from the 


objections which have been heretofore made to acid solu 
tion lo the presence of the acetate of lime 
| also attribute the fact, which I have discovered in prac 
tice, that in the use of my solution no such care and 
nicety in the regulation of the electric current are nec 
essary as in the use of the ordinary solutions. 

\nother advantage of my solution is the entire freedom 


f iron work plated in it from liability to corrosion after 


removal from the cleansing bath of warm watet 


which it is necessary to place it after leaving the plating 


solution, thus obviating a very serious objection hereto 
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fore made to the presence of free acid in a nickel-plating 
solution—an odjection which has been found to exist in 
the use of ordinary solutions.” Watt (p. 297) quotes 
Wahl as follows: “It gives satisfactory results without 
that care and nicety in respect to the condition of the 
solution and the regulation of the current which are nec- 
essary with the double sulphate solution. The metallic 
strength of the solution is fully maintained without re- 
quiring the addition of fresh salt, the only point to be 
observed being the necessity of adding from time to time 
(say once a week) a sufficient quantity of acetic acid to 
maintain a distinctly acid reaction. It is rather more 
sensitive to the presence of a large quantity of free acid 
than to the opposite condition, as in the former condition 
it is apt to produce a black deposit, while it may run 
down nearly to neutrality without notably affecting the 
character of the work. The deposited metal is character- 
istically bright on bright surfaces, requiring but little 
buffing to finish. It does not appear, however, to be so 
well adapted for obtaining deposits of extra thickness 
as the commonly used double sulphate of nickel and 
ammonium. On the other hand, its stability in use, the 
variety of conditions under which it will work satisfac- 
torily and the trifling care and attention it calls for make 
it a useful solution for nickeling.” 


(To be concluded, ) 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN SILVER PLATING 


\ir. Aubrey Dakin at a meeting of the Sheffield Elec 
tro-Metallurgical Society, gave some interesting results 
of his experiences a practical man in the silver and 
electro plating trac 

He said that a very convenient method which he did 
not think was generally adopted in the trade was to keep 
the work which was not finished—plated—in a spare vat 
overnight ina slightly alkaline solution of water and 
potash with a little cyanide; they could be put straight 
into the vat next morning as clear from tarnish as when 
they came out, thereby saving a lot of time waiting fot 


finishing \ lot of scratch brushing, as now advocated, 
is unnecessary and absolutely useless for common and 
medium deposits on plain spoons and forks and clean 


hard soldered hollow ware. 

lbcre is at present, he said, a big demand for table and 
dinner knive which are stuck on by the Bamsell patent 
cement, which, when plated after being filled, show a 
spongy deposit wherever there is the slightest pin hole in 
the soldering of the handles and around the bolsters, 
which is caused by the action and the sulphur which the 
cement contains. All this can be avoided if the handles 
are plated before being stuck on. After plating the) 
must be carefully varnished and dried and then they can 
be filled in the ordinary way without the cement eating 
into the deposit 

he quicking or solution should be one that the plater 
should keep a strict eve upon. It is an advantage to use 
the red mercurial oxide dissolved in plenty of cyanide, 
rather than adopt the old method of dissolving one’s own 
quicksilver he objects of the use of this solution should 
always be borne in mind, viz., first, that it is to render the 
surface less positive and hence there will be less chance 
of the silver being deposited by simple immersion; 
second, to prevent oxidization, and third, to act as a 
cement, binding the deposited silver to the surface de- 
posited upon 


STEEL PLATING. 
] 


With regard to steel plating, he has found that this 
metal is one that one cannot be consistently successful 





with. Many of the causes arise outside the plating shop. 
lor instance, the chief reason why etched steel blades 
have a pitted appearance in the deposit is that inferior 
varnish has been used which will-not do for ordinary un- 
plated steel work. Then again, we have blades which 
have rusted badly since grinding and cannot be satisfac- 
torily bottomed by buffing ready for the plating process, 
which he declared would be satisfactory for ordinary 
steel finish. When these blades are plated under such 
conditions it will be found that they have an exaggerated 
starry appearance from each pit hole. This may be obvi- 
ated to a great extent by an acid pickle composed of three 
parts of sulphuric acid to one hundred of water with a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid. Many platers might 
think this unnecessary, but he considers it essential for 
really successful results. 

There has been some little interest taken recently in 
the trade of what has been termed differential plating 
applied to forks and spoons. He remembered some years 
ago having a spoon of American manufacture which had 
been sold under such a specification. There was no doubt 
as to its advantage in wear, seeing that it had an extra 
deposit of silver on its bearing parts, but he found that 
after stripping the spoon of its normal plate the other 
was an alloy of silver, probably silver solder which could 
have been laid on (say in a muffle or furnace) in little 
hollows made by an emery wheel or a die when the spoon 
was in its first stage as a pierced blank. It would after- 
wards be stamped and go through the regular routine 
with no more trouble than the ordinary work. He tried 
several experiments to complete this by electrical de- 
position, but was not successful from a commercial stand- 
point 


INSULATED ALUMINUM CABLES. 

The Paris Omnibus Company has placed an important 
contract for aluminum armored cables for tramway feed- 
er networks. The cables will have cross sections up to 
1,000 square millimeters (1.55 square inches), and are 
for a pressure of 500 volts. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF WROUGHT BRASS 


\ DESCRIPTION OF MODER METHODS FOR THI 


PRODUCTION OF PLATE, 


py i. J. 


SHEET, Rop, WIRE AND TuB! 


KROM 


(Continued from January 


SEAMLESS TUBES. 

Seamless tubes may be divided into five separate and 
distinct classes: Those manufactured from hollow or 
cored castings, those made from a solid billet, which is 
then rolled so that the center is pierced out by revolving 
mandrels, thus making a tube, those which are extruded 
by means of an extruding press similar to the process of 
making extruded rods and shapes as has been previously 
described,* tubes made from sheet circles which are cup 
ped up and formed into tubes by hydraulic pressure and 
lade by pouring 


finally a new process by which tubes are n 
metal into a rapidly revolving mold. 


fications made necessary by the requirements of the tube 
manufacturer. Most of the tubing manufacturers make 
their own brass tubing mixture. 

(hese mixtures are poured into iron moulds and the 
melting processes are exactly the same as have been 
already described in the manufacture of sheet bras 
Che metal mixtures will vary from 60 parts of copper 
and 40 parts of spelter, Muntz metal mixture, up to O68 
parts of copper and 32 parts of spelter, which makes, as 
has been stated before,.a good high brass mixture. For 
general purposes in the manufacture of seamless brass 
tubing a mixture of 66 parts of copper and parts of 
spelter is the-one most universally used, and is known as 
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VIEW OF SEAMLESS TUBE MILL AT PLANT OF RANDOLPH CLOWES COMPANY, WATERBURY 


The cupping process is probably the easiest and 
most economical way of making a seamless tube down to 
a certain definite diameter and gauge. It is rare, now-a- 
days, to find a seamless tube made from a casting or billet 
much over five inches in diameter after the initial casting. 
If the finished tube is more than 4% or 5 inches in 
diameter it is usually made by the cupping-up process 
from sheet metal. 

MANUFACTURE ¢ 


SEAMLESS TUBES FROM SHEET METAL. 


The raw material, whether it be brass or copper, is first 


cast in the form of a large cake, the weight and size of 
which will vary according to the character of the tubing 
that is desired to make from it. 
copper, then the copper cakes are purchased from a cop 
per smelting company direct according to certain speci 
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If the tubing is to be 





CONN 


two and one or yellow metal. Of course, there are 
number of other mixtures that are employed in the mam 
facture of seamless brass tubing, as, for instance, we om 
what 1s 
which would be 64 parts of copper, 34! 
and 1% parts of lead. A 
runs from 61 to 63 parts of copper, 35% to 38 parts 


parts of bras 


spelter and 1 to 1% parts of tin, and all sorts of special 


mixtures which are used by the various manufacturers { 
their own particular purpose. 

Only the 60 and 40 mixture is used for the cupping 
process; the other mixtures are made from castings wit] 
sand cores. 

After the cake of 60 and 40 mixture has been poure: 
is taken from the casting shop to a planing machin 
and the top or shrink side is planed off smooth. ‘This 
done whether the cake is of copper or brass. The plan 


] 





known as leaded brass tubing, the mixture ot 


Tobin bronze tubing which 
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cake of metal is then placed in a heating furnace and 
heated to a cherry red temperature, after which it is 
passed between very heavy slow moving steel rolls, which 
are shown in Kig. 48. The metal is rolled until it is of the 
required gauge, which has been specified by the order 
department of the mill. This may be anywhere from a 
¥2 to 7% of an inch in thickness, according to the size, 
width and length of tubing that the cake is destined to 
be turned into 

[he sheet of metal is now allowed to cool and is then 
taken to a circling machine and a circle of the required 
diameter is cut from it. This circle is then annealed and 
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the finished cylinder or tube is most interesting, con- 
sisting of simply a series of cupped-up shells whose 
diameter varies with the depth. This shell, of course, 1s 
closed at one end and this rounded end is finally cut off, 
leaving the tube in its finished condition. The method 
of severing the closed end and the jagged sides of the 
open end is by means of a metal saw, a cut of which is 
shown in Fig. 50. 

The cupping-up process, as practised today, usually 
ends with the tube at 5 ins. in diameter, and if it 1s 
desired to carry this same 5-in. tube down to any 
smaller gauges this is done on chain draw benches, a type 


aa ea” 


| ——— ee 


FIG. 48 





VIEW OF HOT ROLLS FOR ROLLING SHEET COPPER AND BRASS IN PLANT OF MICHIGAN COPPER 


AND 


BRASS COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


finally pickled in a mixture of sulphuric acid and water 
revistering about 8 to 12 degs. Baume. .The circle is now 
ready for the cupping-up process and this is accomplished 
by the means of the machine shown in Fig. 49. This 
machine is simply a gigantic hydraulic draw bench, having 
at one end a die-holder which holds the die through 
which the formed tube is forced and the other end con- 
tains the motive power by means of which the steel punch 
is forced through the die, carrying with it the tube in the 
process of formation 

The evolution of the seamless tube from the circle to 


f which is shown in Fig. 51. This drawing process 
consists simply of slipping the tube over a drawing 
mandrel, there being a shoulder on the inside of the tube 
which prevents the mandrel from going all the way 
through. The projecting end of the mandrel is then 
grasped by the grip of the chain and the tube is drawn 
or pulled through the necessary size die to ensure of its 
being drawn to a smaller diameter. 

Of course, between each separate drawing or reduction 
that the tube undergoes there must be the usual anneal- 
ings and picklings, such as were described in a previous 
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part of this article in the manufacture of sheet brass. used for sheet brass and rods, a solution of sulphuric 
Che annealing is done in the regular wood, coal, gas or acid and water contained in lead-lined tanks. 











reduction go from one draw bench to another which, 


The tubes after passing through the various stages of 


course, must increase in length as the tube becomes 














TUBE CASTINGS 








METAL TUBES. MADE BY WATERBURY-FARREL FOUNDRY 


oil fir 
was shown in the January, 1912, issue of THE METAL hydraulic machines, draw benches and various other 


AND MACHINE COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN 


ed annealing muffle furnace, a photograph of which jpn which the tube is manufactured. The speed of 











particular end of the subiect. 


TUBES FROM CASTINGS. 


8-inch tube casting to 50 pounds for a small 1! 


core made of yellow clay ground and mixed with 
hay and wound around an iron pipe perforatéd 
holes. The core is baked and when used is porous, 








WA 


INDI 


order 
in the 


— the core barrel and thus to escape. After the tube 


REDRAWING SEAMLESS TUBE RENCH MADE BY been cast and cooled off with water the core is removed 
TERBURY-FARREL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, by either hammering the core barrel back and forth until 
the core has been broken up enough to allow it to be 


WATERBURY, CONN 


stry. The pickling, which follows the annealing in drawn out of the tube or a more modern way is to 
to remove a fire scales formed on the metal when the machine shown in Fig. 53 
muttle, for either brass or copper is the same as is (To be continued. ) 
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A SEAMLESS TUBE CHAIN DRIVEN DRAW BENCH AT THE PLANT OF RANDOLPH CLOWES COMPA) 
WATERBURY, CONN 








FIG. 53 MACHINE FOR REMOVING CORES FROM SEAMLESS 


longer and smaller in external and internal diameters 
FIG. 50. ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN METAL SAW FOR CUTTING The actual reduction which each separate circle or tube 
in the process of formation undergoes is a matter of 
experience and is usually peculiar to the particular mill 


operations which take place are also peculiar to each mill 
and it would be impossible to give definite figures on this 


ln making seamless tubes from castings, the castings 
are poured into cannon shaped iron molds and will vary 
in size from 8 inches in diameter down to 1% inches 
The billets will weigh anywhere from 250 pounds for an 


one. Seamless tube castings are cast round a destructible 


allowing the gases from the metal to pass through it to 
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ALLOYING OF ALUMINUM" 


si INTERES G Resu! ‘ THI 

rc. H 
It is generally admitted that pur 
mercial al inum is entirely un 
ted for most engineering purposes, 
ing to the fact that it is too soft 
little mechanical strength, is rather 
ditt ilt to ca t, and: does not lend itself 
to ¢ working In general engineer 
in vork the alloy f aluminum are 
h more portant than the pur 
metal; but the indiscriminate us¢ t 
etals to fot aluminum allovs ha 
given the latter metal a bad reputation. 
\luminum allo. with every known 
etallic element, accompanied by dis 


engagement of heat, and is particularly 
active in combining with copper. Most 
f the alloy are chemical combinations 
of the metal, rather than mechanical 
mixtures, the alloys with lead, anti Cc. H. | 
mony and mercury being exceptions, as 
these metals do not alloy very easily with aluminum. 
he useful alloys of aluminum seem to fall in three 
groups, viz 
(1) Aluminum containing not more than 10 to 25 
per cent. ol added metals. 
(2) Metals containing not more than 10 to 15 pet 
cent. of aluminum 


(3) \llovs of rare metals with aluminum contain 


ing trom 0.5 to 5 per cent. of added metal 


[ln order to make aluminum harder, stronger and of 
better wearing properties, at the same time keeping 
its valuable lightness and beautiful color, it is alloyed 
with small percentages of such suitable metals as 
manganese, zinc, tin, copper, nickel, etc It has been 
the writer's privilege to alloy aluminum with almost 
every metallic element, some of the resultant alloys 
being only curiosities, the cost of production making 


them of no commercial value 


COM MON LOYS OF ALUMINUM. 

For the purpose of the present paper the writer will 
first briefly deal with the commoner alloys, the best 
known being an alloy of copper and aluminum con 
taining from 4 to 10 per cent. of copper, and the alumi 
num-zine alloys containing from 8 to 30 per cent. zinc. 
Zine is the cheapest known hardener of aluminum, and 
in quantities up to 15 per cent. combines to increase 
the rigidity and strength of the aluminum lin when 


alloyed alone with aluminum appears to develop brit 
and alloys of 15 per cent 
have been known to 
of a few days 

unstable 


tleness, of tin and aluminum 
entirely disintegrate in the course 
Nickel added by itself to aluminum pro 
\n alloy of 4 per cent. nickel 
has been shown to disintegrate in a very short space of 


duces alloys 


time after being cast, but the introduction of a third 
element, such as copper, is an advantage. Phosphide 
of copper added in quantities of | per cent. to a 
inc-aluminum alloy containing from 12 to 15 per 
cent. zinc gives fluidity to the molten metal. Phos 
phide of zine containing 25 per cent. phosphorus may 


| substituted in the 0.05 


he proportion of per cent. 
This is one of the best fluxing and cleansing agents the 
vriter knows for all aluminum allovs, and should be 








ALLOYING OF ALUMINUM. 


added to the molten alloy for a few 
minutes before pouring by wrapping in 
paper and plunging to the bottom of 
the crucible by means of and 
stirring briskly. 

Magnesium-aluminum alloys contain- 
ing 1 to 10 per cent. magnesium are 
much improved by the addition of 5 
per cent. zinc, as this addition imparts 
better wearing properties to the metal 
and aids in producing homogeneous 
castings. By the addition of 1 per 
cent. phosphide of copper less oxida- 
tion of the metal takes place during the 
melting operations. 

\ few notes on the behavior of the 
alloys of copper, nickel, magnesium and 
zinc ma\ be appreciated. All 


tongs 


these 


VINSON alloys have good tensile strength when 


newly made, but in the course of time 
and electrolytic actions render of 
very brittle, and in a good many lead 
to the entire disintegration of the alloy, especially 


chemical 
them 


some 


cases 


if iron, sodium and silicon are in the metals is im- 
purities. Aluminum is very lable to take up sili- 
con from the crucible, especially if overheated. It 


is most important that these alloys should be melted 
without fluxes—fluxes such mixtures of sodium 
and potassium chloride. chloride acts on 
thé crucible, thereby causing the aluminum to wet 
the sides of the crucible and dissolve out the silica 
which in the presence of moisture liberates silicon 
hydride, which, in time, causes the entire disintegra- 
tion of the alloy. Too much stress cannot be put upon 
the fact that the metal must melted at low a 
temperature as possible, namely, a temperature which 
will cause the metal to become fluid. Aluminum ab- 
sorbs sulphur at a bright red heat, and the gas is lib- 
erated when the metal is poured into the moulds, caus- 
ing porous and “blow-holey” castings. Aluminum al- 
loys should always be melted in crucibles having good, 
tight-fitting lids to prevent, to some extent, the ab- 
sorption of sulphur from the fuel being used. Alumi- 
num when heated to too high a temperature also ab- 
sorbs nitrogen and hydro-carbons. The writer has 
found a small piece of potassium nitrate (an egg- 
spoonful to 100 pounds of metal) wrapped in filter 
paper, to be the best means of removing these occluded 
\ brisk reaction takes place which expels these 
occluded After the reaction has ceased the 
metal is poured at as low a temperature as possible, 
the pouring temperature affecting the tensile strength 
in a very marked degree. 

\fter numerous tests the writer is of the opinion 
that silicon and sulphur are two of the deadly enemies 
of aluminum alloys, especially when the metal 1s 
One of the best types of furnaces the 
writer has found, after a great many trials, for melt- 
ing aluminum and its allovs is a furnace which uses 
gas and air under pressure, which is blown in by means 
of a Leimans’ blower. Such a furnace is made by 
Messrs. Fletcher, Russell & Company, Limited, of 
Warrington, and is ideal for melting metal, especially 
if fitted with a tilting device. The pressure used on 
the blower is 4 to 6 pounds per square inch. 

It is always advisable when making up an alloy of 


as 


Zine 


be 


as 


vases 


Pases. 


overheated. 
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aluminum to make a concentrate of the metal which 
is to be alloyed with the aluminum, i. e., to first make, 
say, a 20 or 25 per cent. concentrate metal and add 
this in the proper proportions to the molten aluminum. 


SOME RARE METAL ALLOYS. 


During the past few years metallurgists have been 
experimenting with some of the rarer metals, and 
this part of the subject is most interesting. The 
writer has personally alloyed aluminum, as previously 
stated, with almost all the rarer metallic elements, 
such as cerium, neodymium, lanthanum, tantalum, zir- 
conium and berryllium, and some of these alloys gave 
most remarkable results even in quantities of only 1 
per cent. and under. Cerium and beryllium are par- 
ticularly interesting, 0.5 per cent. of cerium exerting 
a most wonderful effect on the aluminum, raising the 
tensile strength of the metal from 4.5 tons per square 
inch to 10.3 tons per square inch, and giving an elonga- 
tion of 8.5 per cent. on 2 inches. The modus operandi 
is to reduce the fluoride of cerium. ‘This alloy was 
placed in seawater and boiled for 60 hours; the sam- 
ple was carefully weighed before and after the boiling 
process, and it was found that the metal was the same 
weight as before being experimented upon. One side 
of the metal was polished, and after the boiling it was 
found to be untarnished. 

\nother interesting alloy is one of beryllium or 
glucinum. An alloy of 2 per cent. beryllium gave a 
tensile strength of 11.8 tons per square inch, with an 
elongation of 10 per cent. on 2 inches. It was of a 
beautiful silver-white color, and could be hammered 
out cold into leaf; it also withstood the action of sea- 
water perfectly. This alloy was made by the reduc- 
tion of beryllium fluoride. 


HIGH MELTING POINT ALLOYS 

A good many experiments have been made during 
the past two or three years with alloys of manganese, 
titanium, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, etc., and 
a few notes may be here given on the behavior of 
these metals when alloyed with aluminum. They 
form a very interesting series of alloys, either when 
alloved by themselves or in the presence of copper. 
Titanium and chromium alloys are both affected by 
sea-water and ordinary atmospheric conditions. ‘The 
former alloy, when polished in the presence of sea- 
water develops white spots on the metal which, when 
removed, show deep pit marks on the surface of the 
metal; and the same remarks apply to the alloys of 
chromium. Two methods have been employed to 
manufacture these two alloys: (1) The reduction of 
titanium and chromium oxide in a magnesite-lined 
crucible by means of powdered aluminum; the 
reduction of the oxide of the metals by molten alumi 
num, using cryolite and potassium chloride as fluxes. 
The modus operandi is first to melt the cryolite in the 
crucible and dissolve the oxide of the metal in the 
molten cryolite and adding to the same molten alumi- 
num, when a complete reduction of the titanium and 
chromium takes place. Calculating the amount of 
metallic titanium required, 3 Ti O, + 4 Al. 3 Ti + 
2A1,0,. These metals give very rigid and hard alloys. 
The tensile strength of the one containing 2 per cent. 
of metallic titanium was 10.4 tons per square inch, and 
the elongation 4.5 per cent. on 2 inches. The alloy 
with chromium, containing 1.5 per cent. metallic chro- 


(2) 


mium, had a tensile strength of 9.34 tons per square 
But the 


inch, with elongation of 2% per cent. on 2 in. 


behavior of these alloys in resisting atmospheric con 
ditions was far from satisfactory. 
Tungsten has been recommended as being a suit 
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able metal to alloy with aluminum to resist corrosion, 


but in the hands of the writer this has not proved 
very satisfactory. An alloy containing 2 per cent 
copper and 0.5 per cent. tungsten rapidly disinte 
grated under ordinary atmospheric conditions \t 


least 100 different samples of this alloy were prepared 
in the varying proportions of 0.2 to 5 per cent. pure 
tungsten alloyed by itself with the aluminum, and 
also in conjunction with nickel, manganese, copper, ete 
The results of some of these were disappointing. lhe 
alloy of zine and nickel containing 3 per cent. nickel 
and 0.75 per cent. zirconium gave extraordinary results 
as far as tensile strength was concerned, having 12.2 
tons per square inch, with elongation 9 per cent. on 2 
inches. Its behavior in sea-water was very extraord 
nary ; it was boiled for 72 hours in sea-water, and when 
tested, after the boiling process, it only showed 4 tons 
per square inch tensile strength; its fracture was very 
crystalline, and it was also very brittle. 

Zirconium 0.75 per cent., when alloved with alumi 
num without the presence of nickel, gave the same ten 
sile strength after the boiling process as before, namely, 
9.3 tons per square inch. Molybdenum when alloyed 
with aluminum had the opposite result. An alloy was 
made containing 1.5 per cent. molybdenum with alumi 
num, which, after being boiled in salt water, gave a 
lower tensile strength than before the boiling; but 
when the molybdenum was alloyed with the aluminum 
in the. presence of copper in the proportions of molyb 
denum 1.5 per cent., and copper 1.5 per cent., the ten 
sile strength of the metal after the boiling process was 
the same as originally. This makes the theoretical al 
loying of aluminum a very fascinating subject, as it is 
almost impossible to theorize or to account for the 
peculiar behavior of these different elements when 
combined alone or in conjunction with another in 
aluminum. Within recent years several alloys have 
been put on the market for which sea-water resisting 
properties and resistance to ordinary atmospheric in 
fluences are claimed. It 1s no doubt working on the 
above lines that such alloys have been made possiblk 
The only drawback of the rare elements ts their pro 
hibitive costs, but it is to be hoped that chemists and 
metallurgists will go on experimenting to produce 
these rare elements at a commercial price; and no 
doubt a lot has bee1. done in this direction since the ad 
vent of the Goldschmidt process for the reduction of 
the rarer metals from their oxides by means ot 
dered aluminum. 


MISTREATMENT OF ALUMINUM 
There is no doubt that aluminum has obtained 
bad reputation through the unscientific mixing of 


metals, and the compositions of some of the most su 

cessful alloys which withstand the action of sea-wate1 
are rigidly guarded as secrets. Aluminum was boomed 
too greatly some years back; it was put forward a 

being the cure-all for blowholes in brass, iron and 
also for promoting the fluidity of zine for galvanizing 
etc. In the opinion aluminum 
ought to be added very sparingly to brass, especiall 

if the latter has to be remelted several times. as on 
each remelting the aluminum oxidizes, rendering thi 
porous and reducing greatly its 
strength. The same applies to steel; the aluminun 
ought to be added extremely sparingly. For 
is better added as a titanium-aluminum alloy, and for 
the brass as a manganese-aluminum or titanium-alumi 
num alloy; for titanium and manganese seem to coun 
teract the evil effects of the aluminum. The writer h: 

used an alloy of 50 per cent. titanium and 50 
aluminum with very good results. 


1 
stecl, 


processes, writer's 
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EMERY AND POLISHING WHEELS 


\ Few SUGGESTIONS ON 


How to Use THEM. 


By Easy Way. 


No emery wheel of six inches or larger should be 
run without a guard securely fastened to the frame. This 
guard should be not more than two inches from the outer 
edge of the wheel and should project one-half inch over 
each side of the wheel. No matter what make you use 
there 1s a possibility of its breaking while running. A 
guard need not cost over five dollars, and this small 
sum may save a life, also it may save you as many hun- 
dred dollars in damages. No wheel should be run except 
on a good arbor and stand perfectly balanced, with good 
collars, and “always” use washers on the side of the 
wheel a little larger than the collars. These should be 
made of soft paper (blotting) or rubber packing about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Be careful to have the 


collars screwed up tight Never force a wheel on the 


rai 
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enlarge the hole. We sure the rest is 
kept close to the wheel and well secured so that the work 
cannot get caught. Most wheels are run too fast to do 
good work—5,500 feet at the periphery of the wheel is 
the highest speed at which any wheel should be run. 
Many times glazing is caused by running the wheel too 
fast. Reduce the speed and the wheel will likely cut 
nicely and last much longer than a softer one. 


arbor if too tight; 


Many times the cause of wheels breaking while running 
is due to two pulleys on the arbor, and with the speed 
of the large pulley as high as the wheel should run. 
Chen as soon as the overseer is not looking the operator 
will throw the belt on to the fast speed. The next thing 
is a suit for damages by the operator or his family. To 
determine the proper speed for any diameter of emery 
wheel multiply the diameter in inches by 3.1416 and after 
reducing to feet divide 
wheel would give us 10 


5,500 by it Thus, a ten-inch 

3.1416 31.416 inches or 
6 2,108 revolutions. Imagine a 
feet in diameter (5,500 3.1416) could only 
Now 
a wheel one foot in diameter must 
times to make 5,500 feet per minute. Let 
us reduce this to inches by multiplying by 12 and we 
have 1,757 * 12 21,084 inches. \ wheel 21,084 
diameter must revolve once per minute or a one 
inch wheel revolves 21,084 times per minute for the right 


6 feet 5,500 2 
wheel 1,757 
revolve once a minute to make the required speed. 
reverse the theory, 


revolve 1,757 


inche 


speed. So keeping this for a constant number we can 


find the correct number of revolutions by dividing the 


constant by the diameter in inches and also enable us 
to find the correct diameter wheel to use and to ex- 
perience the he | possible results. 
Polishing wheels of different tvpe are all run at a 
speed than emerv wheels, but the same pre 
must be exercised That is to sav, a guard will 
The arbor should be kept in 
dition and driven by an endless belt with not 


ich higher 
caution 
save the user damages 


rood 


\ 


too much tension, for the bearings will suffer from the 
unnecessary friction. Following are satisfactory speeds 
for different type polishing wheels: 

Per Minute. 
7,000 feet 
8,000 “ 
7,000 “ 
12,000 ‘ 


Wood, leather covered 
Walrus hide 
Ray wheels 
Hair brush 


A very simple inexpensive automatic emery and glue 
remover is shown in the accompanying sketch and is self- 
explanatory. This rig can be located in any out of the 
way place and driven by a slow running belt. It will 
systematically remove all glue and emery from leather- 
covered wheels. The belt-driven roll rotates the polish- 
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EW OF GLUE REMOVER 


ing “wheel and this in turn drives the idle roll. Both 
these rolls revolve in the necessary amount of water in 
the box to reach the faces of the wheels. With this plan 
fifty wheels at a time can be in action as easily as one. 
The only difference is the length of the water box to meet 
the requirements. 
RUSSIA’S COPPER INDUSTRY. 
[Unirep States ConsuL GENERAL JOHN H. SNopaGrRass, 
Moscow, Russi. ] 

Among the many branches of the Russian metal in- 
dustry the manufacture of copper is remarkable for its 
rapid development. Seven years ago the 10,000 tons that 
constituted the output of all the existing works did not 
meet even half of the requirements of the country. In 
1907 the Russian production was 14,750 tons; in 1910, 
23,000 tons; 1911, 26,500 tons; and during six months of 
1912 the total output was 16,600 tons. The Empire’s 
consumption of copper and the percentage thereof which 
was of Russian origin are shown below (beginning with 
1908 the figures of consumption include also the amount 
stored ) : 
Percent- 
age of 
Russian 
copper 

used. 


. 21,900 83.6 


Percent 
Tons ( rf 
copper 
Years con- 
sumed. 


Tonsof ageof 
copper 


Year con- 


Russian 
copper 
sumed used 
1906 24,000 43.5 1909 : 
1907 . 18,485 79.7 1910 . 28,450 76.6 
1908 18,625 df ie: ee . 31,700 74.9 
In 1912 several new works were opened, and the total 
utput for that year will aggregate some 30,000 tons. In 
1907 the production of electrolytic copper was started in 
Russia and amounted to 5,000 or 7,000 tons. In 1911 an- 
ther concern for the production of this copper was es- 
tablished in the Urals, with an output of about 7,000 tons. 
\t present all domestic requirements of electrolytic cop- 
per can be met with copper of Russian origin. 
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DIAMOND TOOLS 


A Brier Articre DescriBING THE USE OF RouGH DIAMONDs FOR METAL GRINDING PURPOSES 


By W. H. 


It was but a very few years ago that the use of diamond 
tools was restricted to concerns who could stand the strain 
of the high prices charged for them. Today things are 
different, in that many manufacturers are now in a posi- 
tion to make their own tools and avoid, in a great measure, 
paying the large profits that were wont to go into the 
pockets of the makers of diariond tools, who charged 
pretty much what they pleased for them. Now that the 
use of this class of tools is general in the brass and hard 
rubber industries, and for the benefit of the readers of 
THE Metar INvustry who are not using them for fear of 
the expense attached thereto, we propose to tell a few of 
the inside facts connected with the making of these tools, 
starting with the selection of the “bortz” and winding up 
with the finished tool and what it can do. 

In the vicinity of Maiden Lane and John street, New 
York City, can be found many diamond merchants who 
make a specialty of selling diamonds for use in the mech- 
anical arts, and it may be well, at this stage of the game, 
to warn intending purchasers of the wiles practiced by 
these selfsame merchants whose actions ought to be 
sufficient in itself to place on guard anybody com- 
ing in contact with them, as the art of “slipping one 
over” on a “‘greenhorn,” or an “old-timer” for that mat- 
ter, is practiced in the diamond industry to the “queen’s 
taste. 

In selecting “stones” or ‘‘bortz” the use of a jeweler’s 
eyeglass is necessary, unless one is possessed of second 
sight, as without the-use of this instrument manv defects 
such as carbon spots, knots, seams, cracks, and cross grains 
are not apt to be located, and the more free the stones 
are of these imperfections, the better for mechanical pur- 
poses. But it must be borne in mind that a stone free from 
defects of any kind is indeed a rarity, and when what are 
known as “‘white’’ stones are only slightly defective they 
are never offered for sale for mechanical purposes, as 
the¥ are too valuable for such use, being in great demand 
for making brilliants and gems. Thus it follows, that the 
only good stones offered from which to make lathe and 
planer tools are almost invariably “off” color, being 
mostly brown, yellow, gray and mixed in color. At least 
this is true of the South African stones. Those coming 
from Australia are usually white and vellow, and also too 
small in size to be shaped effectively for mechanical uses. 

In selecting stones it is advisable to look over a large 
lot or package containing from 500 to 1,000 carats, as 
the forces of nature in forming these stones did not in 
many cases cling to the octahedron shape so prevalent 
in many stones, and it is possible to get stones more 
closely conforming to the desired shape of lathe or planer 
tool by having a large lot to look over. The object is also 
to select a stone that loses as little as possible of its weight 
when being manipulated by the lapidary, or “diamond 
polisher” as they prefer to be called. Though for the life 
of me why they should be called polishers is a mystery, 
as the process is one of grinding, not polishing, which 
we will explain later 

Having selected the stones the next step in order is 
to blow yourself off to crushed “bortz,” or diamond 
splints, say ten carats for a starter. The price varies from 
eighty cents to a dollar and a quarter a carat, while fhe 
stones that weigh from one to three carats can be bought 
for six to eight dollars a carat. Very well, you have now 
the diamonds and the grinding material and all you need 
is the mechanical equipment, which we might state places 


*Superintendent, National Meter Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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you in about the same class as the “piker” who found a 
yachting cap and declared that al] he needed then to 
make him happy was a steam yacht with a crew ot a 
hundred men. The most important part of the equipment 
is the “wheel,” which is a cast gray iron disk 11 in. to 
12 in. diameter, mounted on a shaft and rotating in a 
horizontal plane at from 2,000 to 2,500 revolutions per 
minute. The ends of the shaft are.pointed and run in 
wooden blocks, usually lignum-vitae, one below the table 
and one above, it being understood, of course, that the 
shaft is running in a vertical position. These wheels, as 
stated before, are made of gray iron and most of them 
are manufactured in Antwerp and Amsterdam; and you 
will be told that they are made of a metal the ingredients 
of which is a very precious secret, known only to the 
makers. Asa matter of fact it is just ordinary cast gray 
iron with an open grain so that the minute particles of 
diamond dust can lodge there while performing the func 
tion of grinding the larger diamond. 

On the back of these wheels are cast some mysterious 
hieroglyphics including a beautiful dragon (or is # a 
mule?), which is undoubtedly placed there to impress the 
user with the perversity of diamonds, as symbolized by 
either one or the other animals in bas-relief. The next 
step is the purchase of a couple of “tongs’—though the) 
do not in the least resemble tongs as we know them 
These are used to grip the copper handle of the cups, 
that in turn contain the solder in which the diamonds are 
enveloped. These “tongs” are made of steel and wood 
and are of such crude design as to create laughter, vet 
as they were made that way in Holland and Belgium a 
century ago it would be a sacrilege to modernize them 
in any way. So we will consider that everything is com- 
plete so far as the mechanical equipment is concerned 
and we will go a step further and insist upon the purchase 
of a mortar and pestle. Not exactly the class the drug 
gists use, but just a piece of wrought iron or steel, say 
two or two and a half inches in diameter and the same 
height, with a 5-in. hole drilled in the center into which 
is fitted looselv a pin or pestle of a length twice the depth 
of the hole. This pestle and mortar are used to pulverize 
the “crushing bortz” or “diamond splints.” While it may 
appear that diamonds are much harder than steel or 
wrought iron it will be found that they will pulverize 
easily by placing a small quantity in the bottom of the 
mortar, placing the pestle on top of same and by a series 
of short sharp blows on the top of the pestle pulverized 
diamond dust will result, and this mixed with five drop: 
of olive oil to every carat will give you a paste, that when 
smeared on the wheel will cut or polish your diamonds 
to anv shape that vou desire, thus verifying the old adage 
of “diamond cut diamond.” 

Once having shaped your stone to either square, acute 
angled or round nose, the next step in the proceedings 
is to place the stone in the steel holder, which in turn is 
fastened in the tool post of the lathe or clapper box of the 
planer. This is done by taking steel rod stock (cold 
rolled will do) of any size suitable to hold your stone, 
and drilling-a hole in the end to about the depth of it, 
and large enough for the stone to fall in. Then hacksaw 
across the hole in two or three places, to the depth of 
the hole; this will give vou flexible points to bend over 
the stone when placed in proper position and holds it 
when you are soldering the stone in place, which is done 
with granulated brass solder and a blow pipe. After the 


soldering operation it is onlv necessary to remove the 
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er a teel, tak ng care to leave eno igh of 

jor e stone while being subjected to the thrust 
hi t on either lathe or planer. And, if you are wise, 

ll see 1 it that the largest part of the stone is 

ere lle th forming a ‘‘dovetail’” and ma 


help keep it in place under stress. 
tn r ed | e skeptics, “why use diamonds?” 
ind the answer is, that in turning hard rubber they are 
ynly tools tha ll stand up to the work. The writer 
ne into intimate contact with jobs where the tool 
e set did not need sharpening for over six months 
ese particular job ere on hard rubber, and if there 
ul iterial that steel, and high speed steel at that, 
ill not irk succes ily, it is hard rubber: so that no 
itter what the diamonds cost in the raw and no matter 
it the t to polish and set up, it 1s the best of econ 
‘ t the mn hard rubber lhe same can be said 
of bronze here a irror finish is desired, though we 
ul ( end them at all for “roughing” or 
peratio! Yet we know of South American 


THE FILTERING, AGITATING AND HEATING OF NICKEL PLATING SOLUTIONS 


By I} ANKLI 
very nickel plater has experienced the many disad- 
intages due to the vellow mud (iron) which accumu- 

lates at the bott »f the tank, more or less of which 
permeates the entire solution, especially if a piece of 


j 


ork happens to be dropped in the tank or the solution 
is In anv way agitated 


Chis sediment deposits upon the 
vork, causing roughness which requires more labor 
ind the consumption of more polish and buffs to produce 
a color than would be required if the sediment were not 
present \ deposit so rough as to require an undue 
amount of buffing, though it may have been brought to 
. fairly satisfactory color, is so reduced in thickness as 
to be of inferior wearing qualities 

The agitation of a nickel plating solution would be a 
decided advantage, because a stronger current could be 
employed, thereby reducing the time required to secure 
a deposit of the required thickness, but this cannot be 
done while the sediment is present to any extent. I re- 
member reading a few vears ago of one firm who had 
found it to their advantage to “take the bull by the horns” 
and filter their solutions once a week, so that they might 
agitate them without fear of the unsatisfactory results 
due to the presence of the sediment. 

During the winter months the temperature of the solu 
tion generally drops below what it should be to get the 
best results; this ts frequently remedied by introducing 
team pipes into the tank. I will endeavor to describe an 
arrangement, shown in the sketch, which I have found 
to give very satisfactory results in several months’ use. 

\ small power pump is located at some convenient 
place near the end of the tank, the suction pipe is of lead, 
and runs down inside end of tank and extends along the 
entire length of the bottom, the end is closed up and 
small holes are bored along the sides of that part of the 
pipe which is at the bottom of the tank. A box made of 


thin wood, open at intervals along the sides, so as not to 


interfere with the suction, serves to protect the pipe 
against injurv in case of pieces of work or anodes drop- 
ping lhe delivery pipe from the pump is attached by 
a piece of rubber hose to a U-shaped pipe which is im- 
ersed in a hot water caldron. Another piece of hose is 
connected to the opposite side of the heating coil and 
extends to a felt filter bag The filter bag is suspended in 
ll tank or other suitable receptacle so situated as to 
*] Pl \\ & B Company, Bangor, Me 
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carbon diamonds that are used on the coarsest kind of 
work in any metal or any material, but as we started out 
to tell of “bortz” only, we will have to confine ourselves 
to them and let somebe dy else do the “snitching”’ on the 
use that South American black carbons can be put to. 

It is hardly worth mentioning about the use of diamond 
bortz for dressing emery wheels, as it is generally known, 
but if you follow the “dope” as set forth here you will 
be able to insert the stone in the holder yourself without 
the expense of letting some outsider do it for you. And 
if you will bear in mind that stones used for emery wheel 
dressing purposes need not be shaped at all, but just 
soldered in the holder, vou will save some more money 
and perhaps be able to take an occasional trip to Coney 
Island and indulge in one or two of “Feltman’s” “hot 
dogs” on the side. The next dav those self-same “dogs” 
will feel as heavy on your stomach as the lead weights 
that are used by all diamond polishers to weight down 
their “tongs” while the same are placed in position around 
the “wheel.” 


\\ Hopes. 


have its bottom slightly higher than the top of plating 
tank. A pipe from the bottom of this smaller tank ex- 
tends to a narrow trough which goes the length of the 
plating tank just above the surface of the solution. 

Che solution is raised from the bottom of the tank, 
forced through the pipe which is immersed in hot water, 


1 
+ 


thence to the filter bag, passing through this to the small 
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DIAGRAM OF SCHEME FOR FILTERING AND HEATING PLATING 
SOLUTIONS. 

where it is distributed the length of the plating 
tank through small holes in the bottom of the trough 
lhe tank containing the filter bag need be only slightly 
larger than the bag. Should the bag become clogged so 
as not to filter as fast as the pump delivers, the solution 
will run over the top of the bag into the tank, so that 
there is no harm done; ordinarily it will not run over if 
washed out once a day. 

lt is readily seen that this system accomplishes several 
desirable things at one and the same time; it filters the 
solution, agitates it, raises the lower or richer strata to 
the top and constantly mixes it so that it is of uniform 
density at all points. The solution being constantly in 

tion tends to dislodge gas bubbles and allows of a 
stronger current being used, thus producing a smoother 
deposit in a shorter space of time. Last but not least, 
the heating feature is very desirable, and the tempera- 
ture can be controlled within very close limits by raising 
or lowering the pipe in the hot water, immersing more 
or less of it according as the needs require. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF NICKEL BY THE USE OF DIMETHYLGLYOXIME 


DESCRIPTION OF 


By Percy S. Brown. 


The author's attention was first directed to dimethy] 
glyoxime as a means of separating nickel and cobalt, by 
a paper written by ©. Brunck’ in 1907. In this paper 
Brunck gives credit to Tschugaeff for suggesting di- 
methylglyoxime as a means of detecting the presence of 
nickel and then explains the results of his investigations 
into the value of the reagent as a means for the quanti- 
tative determination of nickel. When this method was 
first proposed it had one fault, namely the high cost of 
the dimethylglyoxime, but recent experiments have shown 
that the method is of great value and with its application 
now almost universal, has come a reduction in the cost of 
the reagent that places the new method at the command 
of anyone who wishes to use it. In October, 1907, 
Brunck*? gave further information about the use of di- 
methylglyoxime and showed that by the use of a Gooch 
crucible he could get extremely accurate results. His ar- 
ticle further elaborated the method and showed how it 
could be applied to the determination of nickel in the 
presence of cobalt, zinc, manganese, iron, aluminum and 
chromium. Brunck, in the aforementioned article, calls 
attention to the fact that the nickel can be determined in 
either a dilute’or strongly concentrated solution, and sug 
gests the use of a 1 per cent. alcoholic solution of the 
dimethylglyoxime. <A. slight secures complete 
precipitation but theoretically four parts of the reagent are 
required to precipitate one part of nickel. The nickel 
solution which usually contains free acid should be heated 
in a beaker nearly to boiling and the reagent added. 
Then ammonia is added drop by drop until the solution 
smells faintly of the ammonia. Filter through a Gooch 
crucible using suction. 

Brunck’s methods for the separation of nickel from 
other metals follow: 


excess 


SEPARATION OF NICKEL FROM COBALT. 

One-half gram of the sample is dissolved in HCl (or 
if a salt it is dissolved in water) and the solution evapo- 
rated nearly to dryness. After diluting to 400 cc. with 
water add .2: gram of dimethylglyoxime and 2 grams of 
sodium acetate. Filter after allowing to stand one-half 
hour. Pi : 


SEPARATION OF NICKEL AND MANGANESE. 
Use sodium acetate to neutralize the acids instead of 


ammonia. 
NICKEL 
Use either ammonia or acetic acid but preferably the 
latter. 


AND ZINC, 


NICKEL AND IRON. 

To the solution containing iron, in the ferric state, tar- 
taric acid is added before precipitation, to prevent the 
subsequent formation of ferric hydroxide on adding 


ammonia. 


NICKEL AND ALUMINUM 


The method is similar to that used for nickel and iron. 


NICKEL AND CHROMIUM 


Tartaric acid is added to prevent the precipitation of 
chromium by the ammonia but it is also necessary to 
have a sufficient amount of ammonium chloride present. 





*Expert Electro Chemist. New Yor] 
1Z. angew. Chem., 1907, 20, 834 
2Z. angew. Chem., 1907, 20, 1844-1850. 








\ Raprip METHOD FOR THE ESTIMATION 


OF NICKEL IN CHEMICAL Sor. \LLoOYS 


IONS AND 


, 
NICKEL IN SALTS USED ELECTRO-PI 


FOR ATING, 


Take .3 gram of the material and dissolve in 150 cc. of 
water ina 250 cc. beaker. Make slightly alkaline by add 
ing ammonia drop by drop from a burette, then bring 
nearly to a boil and add 40 cc. of a 1 per cent. solution 
of dimethylglyoxime in alcohol. Then add ammonia 
until the liquid smells strongly of it and filter through a 
weighed Gooch crucible and dry in the oven at 110 deg 
to 120 degs. C., to a constant weight. The factor is 
203605. 

In later experiments Brunck*® showed the value of the 
dimethylglyoxime method in determining nickel in nickel 
steel. H. Wdowiszewski* in his experiments states that 
it is not necessary to use a Neubauer or Gooch crucible 
in drying the precipitate but that accurate results may b« 
obtained by folding the wet filter containing the precipi 
tate and enclosing it in another wet filter, then incinerat 
ing the filters slowly in either a porcelain or platinum 
crucible. The advantages of this method are doubtful 
as the Gooch crucible offers a rapid, easily controlled 
method of procedure. E. L. Rhead’ found that the di 
methylglyoxime method gave satisfactory results in de 
termining nickel in nickel steel. P. Bogoluboff® found 
that the nickel-oxime precipitate could be conveniently 
treated as suggested by Wdowiszewski. 

La V. W. Spring’ gives the following method for dete: 
nuning nickel and zine in German silver and other alloys. 
fin is first removed from a weighed portion of the alloy 
by nitric acid, lead is removed as sulphate, copper by elec- 
trolysis and iron by the usual method (ammonia). Five 
grams of ammonium chloride are then added to the solu 
tion, the solution is exactly neutralized with HCl and di- 
methylglyoxime is added. Ammonia is then added 
drop by drop until the liquid smells slightly ammoniacal. 
The solution is then heated and held just below the boil 
ing point for one-half hour and is filtered through 
counterpoised filters or through a Gooch crucible and the 
precipitate of nickel glyoxime is washed with hot water 


and dried at 108 degs. C. to a constant weight. The 
filtrate is made jt acid with HCl and 10 cc. excess 
of acid are added. The filtrate is then boiled for 


about ten minutes to decompose the excess of dimethyl 
glyoxime used and 10 grams of microcosmic salt are 
added, followed by exact neutralization with ammonia 
and hydrochloric or acetic acid. The solution is then 
heated just below the boiling point until the precipitate 
becomes granular. The beaker is then removed and the 
precipitate filtered off under suction. The precipitate i 
washed with.hot water, ignited in a porcelain crucible 
and weighed as zine pyrophosphate. 

Spring further states that if the solution contains suf 
ficient tartaric acid the nickel can be precipitated by: 
dimethylglyoxime in the presence of iron, aluminum and 
chromium. Experiments made by S. W. Parr and J. M 
Lindgren* confirm Spring’s experiments in regard to tht 
precipitation of nickel in the presence of iron, aluminun 
and chromium. The value of the method is 
obvious to anyone who has had experience in determi! 
ing nickel in either ferrous or non-ferrous alloy 
interesting paper by F. Ibbotson® has 
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recently cont! 
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uted knowledge of value, as he found 
weighing the precipitate after washing 
and drying at 105 degs. ( 


that instead of 
with hot water 
.. It is better to wash with water 
containing ammonium nitrate and then to ignite to nickel 
xide. The ammonium nitrate solution is suggested as it 
prevents any tendency for the precipitate to pass through 
the filter. Ignition may be done without loss if care is 
taken first to char the paper without allowing it to take 
fire. Nickel may be determined in German silver with 
out first separating the copper by the following method: 

Dissolve .5 gram of the German silver in 10 cc. of nitric 
Dilute to 400 cc., add 2 to 3 decigrams of tartaric 
acid and then an excess of ammonia. Heat the solution 
to 50 degs. C., add an excess of the dimethylglyoxime 
and allow the solution to stand in a warm place for a few 
minutes. Filter the precipitate and wash with hot water 
containing ammonium nitrate until the washings are 
colorless. ‘The precipitate is then dissolved in a little 
dilute nitric acid and reprecipitated, as it still contains a 
little copper. The solution is filtered and then removed 
in the wet filter paper, enclosed in another wet paper and 
placed in a crucible, heated carefully until the papers are 
thoroughly charred, and the temperature is then raised 
slowly and ignition completed at a red heat. The con 
tents of the crucible is calculated as nickel oxide. 

Brunck’s work has been somewhat modified by recent 
investigators, but in the main can be closely followed. It 
will be noted from the above that most of the investi- 
gators subsequent to Brunck have merely confirmed the 
accuracy of the method or suggested minor modifications 
of it. The author has never investigated the method 
suggested by Ibbotson, but can see no disadvantages in 
it if the operator follows directions and is careful to 
avoid loss through too rapid ignition. The Gooch cruci- 
ble method is of such undoubted value and so simple of 
operation that it recommends itself to the average chem- 
ist. Messrs. Catlett and Weiberg, who were formerly as- 
sociated with the author, conducted many experiments 
with the dimethylglyoxime method, principally in deter- 
mining the nickel in nickel salts and in electro-deposited 
nickel on both ferrous and non-ferrous alloys. The 
method of determining the nickel in nickel salts has been 
given above, but | am under the impression that no 
method for rapidly determining the nickel on electro 
plated parts has ever been published. Such a method is of 
such undoubted value that it is advisable to cover it in 
this article. 


if id. 


THE DETERMINATION OF NICKEL ELECTRO-DEPOSITED ON 


OTHER METALS. 


‘ICKEL ON BRASS OR COPPER. 

[he nickel plated part is first carefully cleaned and 
then dipped in a bath of melted beeswax and then with- 
drawn and allowed to’ cool. A square or circular piece 
of the wax is then removed by some suitable means. 
This exposed metal must, however, be of known area. If 
desired, a number of places may be exposed on the same 
part in order to obtain an average of the surface. Strong 
nitric acid is now dropped on the exposed nickel surface 
after a slight interval is washed into a beaker, this 
operation being continued until the nickel is completely 
removed from the exposed portion of the piece. The 
beaker now contains a nitric acid solution of the nickel 
from a known area of the part, together with some cop- 
ner, or copper and zinc, as the case may be. The solu- 
tion is now made ammoniacal and warmed, and an ex- 
cess of dimethylglyoxime added. The red nickel glyox- 


and 


ime forms quickly and is filtered off through a Gooch 
crucible by suction, the copper and zinc passing through 
The precipitate is then dried and 


into the filtrate. 


METAL 


INDUSTRY Vol. 1l. No. 8. 

The weight of nickel and the area from which 
it was removed now being known it is a simple matter to 
calculate the weight of nickel per square inch of the part 
under test or to calculate the total area of the part under 
test and figure the weight of nickel on the entire part. If 
the latter basis is used I would suggest dissolving nickel 
from more than two places on the part and thus obtaining 
an average, as there is great variation in the amount of 
nickel on any surface on which nickel is electro-deposited. 


weighed. 


NICKEL ON GERMAN SILVER, ETC. 

The same methods should be followed as for brass up 
to the point where the ammonia is added. At this point 
the same methods should be followed as above described 
for nickel in German silver. 


NICKEL ON IRON OR STEEL. 

The precipitation of the iron can be prevented by the 
addition of tartaric acid prior to adding the ammonia, in 
all other respects the method is the same as in determin- 
ing nickel on brass or copper. 

The above described method for determining nickel on 
parts that have been electroplated is so simple in opera- 
tion that it does not require a chemist to operate it. The 
method is rapid, as a Gooch crucible can be prepared in 
a very few minutes by washing the asbestos with alcohol, 
then with ether and then applying suction to remove the 
excess of alcohol and ether and then igniting and heating 
up over a Bunsen burner. A great many determinations 
can be run by one operator in a day and the results are 
accurate. 

[t is interesting to note that the dimethylglyoxime will 
detect nickel in a solution containing less than 1 part to 
400,000 parts of water. The dimethylglyoxime may be 
recovered from the nickel precipitate by carefully wash- 
ing it and then breaking up the crystals, warming with 
potassium cyanide until all is dissolved, filtering through 
a falten filter and making acid with acetic acid. If pure 
the crystals will be white in color, and if not they will 
have a reddish tinge. In the latter case the crystals 
should be recrystallized from alcohol with some char- 
coal present.» Crystals should be dried carefully in any 
satisfactory manner and can then be used for further de- 
terminations. At the present time it will be found that 
the cost of the dimethylglyoxime has been so materially 
reduced that the reclaiming of the glyoxime is hardly 
advisable. 

To the operator who desires to obtain a rapid, .accu- 
rate method for determining nickel in allovs, solutions, 
salts, etc., the dimethylglvoxime method offers the best 
means now available 


IMITATING SILVER. 


In the manufacture of “art” articles of white sheet 
metal it has long been the custom with some manufac- 
turers to imitate real cast ware by forming the articles in 
so-called sheet tin—that is, of tinned sheet iron or steel— 
and then retinning the formed article, after which it is 
given a final pressing. Any small cracks or other de- 
fects in the pressed sheet are covered by the second tin- 
ning, so that by the final pressing very fine designs may 
be successfully employed. 

A recent improvement on this process, or development 
thereof, consists in imitating old silver. The process em- 
ploved goes about the matter in exactly the opposite man- 
ner from the usual—as instead of endeavoring to get the 
sheet tin as smooth as possible, in the original rolling, so 
as to prevent its taking on an excessive quantity of tin in 
the bath, it is purposely rolled rough or grained, and then 
by a special process tinned or copper-plated very thin so 
that the grained surface remains. Rost. GrimsHAw. 
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New APPLICATION OF ALUMINUM 


RECENT APPLICATIONS OF METALLIC ALUMINUM. 

A pamphlet, prepared by W. C. Phalm, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., on the 
Production of Bauxite and Aluminum in 1912, gives the 
following interesting facts: 

A recently developed branch of the aluminum industry 
is the manufacture of the powdered metal, known to the 
trade as aluminum-bronze powder, and used extensively 
as a paint pigment, in explosives, in lithtographing and in 
printing. To make the powder, foil made of the metal 
with a thickness of only 0.01 millimeter (0.0004 inch) is 
cut into squares of 2 millimeters, or 0.079 inch, on a side 
and rubbed to powder. The material feels like powdered 
graphite and is just as difficult to remove from the skin. 

Aluminum foil, though not exactly a new product, is 
now being used on a larger scale than ever before, owing 
to improved methods in the making, after long and ex- 
pensive experiments, which have lowered. its cost ap- 
preciably. The rolling is reported to be effected in six 
stages, the last of which yields a foil 0.04 millimeter 
(0.0016 inch) in thickness. In order to get a thinner foil 
several sheets are laid together and either rolled or beaten 
like gold leat. Aluminum foil has partly displaced tin 
foil for wrapping articles such as cheese, chocolate, 
candies, tobacco, etc. Aluminum foil is also reported to 
be used in the manufacture of electrical condensers. 

The employment of metallic aluminum in the manu- 
facture of cooking utensils and other articles of domestic 
use has been referred to in Mineral Resources in previous 
years. The use of the metal is now being extended on a 
much larger scale in the construction of tanks, cooking 
vats and vessels which are employed by brewers, preserve 
manufacturers, and in similar industries where heat con- 
duction, non-corrosion and a non-poisonous nature are es- 
sential. It is reported that an addition has been built to 
the cooking utensil factory of the Aluminum Company of 
America, located at New Kensington, Pa. 

The expansion in the use of extruded forms and tubing 
has been great during the last few years. The difficulties 
encountered in making extruded shapes have been largely 
surmounted, and they are now being turned out with 
high tensile strength and with very compact structure in 
almost any form called for. The use of aluminum tubing 
outlined in the report for 1910 has also been expanding, 
and an extension to the tubing plant of the Aluminum 
Company of America at New Kensington, Pa., is re 
ported. 

The use of aluminum wire as the conductor in long 
distance power-transmission schemes is not new, but re- 
cent departures from the ordinary practice bid fair to 
enlarge this application of aluminum. It is reported that 
there has been placed upon the market a steel-reenforced 
aluminum cable consisting in all of seven strands. The 
six outer strands are made of aluminum, and the inner 
strand is made of steel of very high tensile strength. It 
is claimed for this conductor that it both transmits the 
current and has the requisite strength for use in the 
towers which are rapidly displacing poles in transmission 
lines. The Pacific Light & Power Company, of Los 

\ngeles, has adopted this product for its new trans- 
mission line which is to carry power to Los Angeles over 
a distance of 275 miles. 

The employment of metallic aluminum in the manu- 
facture of articles of everyday use has become so common 
that such articles fail to attract attention as novelties. 
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WEAI rH. 


The demand at the present time in this direction seems 
to be for skillful originality in designing new forms and 
applications. 


METAL CONSERVATION. 


According to a recent report issued by the United 
States Geological Survey the value of the ‘secondary 
metals,” exclusive of gold, silver, platinum, iron and 
aluminum, recovered in 1912 reached the enormous total 
of $77,395,843, compared with $52,585,390 in 1911 

“Secondary metals” are lead, copper, zinc, tin and anti- 
mony recovered from scrap metal, sweepings, skimmings, 
drosses, etc., and are so called to distinguish them from 
the metals derived from ore, which are termed, “primary 
metals.” 

The reports do not include the very large quantity of 
old iron and steel remelted, neither do they include the 
precious metals. 

These secondary metals displace an equivalent quantity 
of primary metals and must be considered in any estimate 
of stocks available for consumption in any vear. 

The total amount of secondary copper recovered was 
137,507 tons, of which 14,541 tons were recovered by 
plants refining primary metals and the remainder by 
plants treating only secondary materials. 

The production of copper from secondary sources in 
1912 was equal to 17.5 per cent. of the smelter output 
of primary copper in the United States from all sources, 
or 22.3 per cent. of the primary copper smelted from do- 
mestic ores. 

The secondary lead recovered amounted to 67,168 tons, 
or about 13,000 tons more than in 1910. The recovery 
of lead in alloys was very large, increasing over 10,000 
tons compared with 1911. 

The output of secondary zinc (including that in brass) 
amounted to 81,543 tons and equaled 24.1 per cent. of the 
total production of primary spelter in the United States 
in 1912. 

The production of secondary antimony, ‘of which all 
but 13 tons was recovered in alloys, increased from 2,369 
short tons in 1911 to 2,506 tons in 1912. The 1912 im- 
ports of antimony as metal, in ore, or oxide amounted to 
8,685 tons, and the recovery from secondary sources was 
equal to 29 per cent. of such imports. 

There were no domestic tin ores smelted in the United 
States in 1912, though some tin concentrates were shipped 
from Alaska to Great Britain for treatment and a small 
quantity of foreign tin ore was smelted in New York. 

The secondary tin recovered in 1912 was equal to 26.6 
per cent. of the tin, as meta! or as oxide, imported into the 
United States during the year. Secondary tin recoveries 
increased from 14,706 short tons, in 1911, to 15,401 tons 
valued at $14,301,368, in 1912 


GERMAN MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY. 


The report just issued by the Union of German Ma 
chine-Tool Manufacturers states that its members hav 
shared in the general trade activity. Exports continue to 
increase, the total last year being 77,000 tons, against 
64,500 tons in the previous 12 months. Imports also 
show an increase, and this is asserted to be due chiefl 
to the lowness of German import duties on machine tools 
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Vol 11. N 


No. 8. 





NEW LEAD COPPER TIN ALLOYS or 
METAI 


discussion on “The Patent Situation Regarding Bearing 
Metals in 


Readers ot THE INpustry who followed the 


the United States,” which ran through the 


columns of this paper for four years (1909-1910-1911- 
1912) will be interested to know of the latest develop- 
ments in the art of alloying metals. 

Kdward D. New York, has just 


(sleason, ot been 


granted two patents, numbers 1,066,403 and 1,066,428, 
dated July 1, 1913, for copper—lead and copper, lead 
nd tin alloys. Mr. Gleason overcomes the dreaded lead 
sweat and segregation of tin by the use of boron. Un- 


fortunately the method employed by Mr. Gleason to in- 
corporate the boron into thé copper is not given here, 
but is the subject of another application, No. 731,863, 
for a United States patent. Hence we must be patient 
and in the meantime surmise that it is boron SUB-OXIDE 
that is used. This substance as has been described in 
LHI 


1913) 


Merat INpustry (November, 1912 and February, 
is coming into quite large use for the production 
of sound copper castings. 

\ patent number, 1,067,727, June 24, 1913, has just 
been issued and is described under the head of “Patents 
in this issue of Mrral 
PRI-OXIDE, 


Dey INpustTRY, which covers the 


use of boron Just what the chemical differ- 
ence between the suB and TRI-OXIDE is has not been ex- 
plained and is a matter for the experts to figure out, but 
the metallurgical significance appears to be the same they 
both, or the one compound under two names, have ap- 
parently the same effect on copper and copper compounds, 
i. e€., reduce copper oxide or prevent its formation. In 


Mr. Gleason’s discovery another function seems: to be 
played equally as important as the deoxidizing one, that 
This 


is a most interesting development and one which we 


is the prevention of lead sweat and tin segregation. 


should like to see discussed by some of our prominent 
metallurgists. 

Mr. Gleason says under the head of his patent, No. 
1 066,403 : 


‘In practising my invention, I incorporate boron in copper, as 


graphite exists in cast iron; such a boron copper product and a 
another ap 
for Letters Pat- 
boron copper is harder than or- 
1 


subject matter of 
plication Serial 731.863, nhled November 16, 1912, 
United States 


pper 


method of producing it being the 


ent of the Such 


dinary c and by its employment in varying percentages 


ble to make pper-lead alloys which are alike in total per- 


ntage opper but different in degrees of hardness. For in- 
stance, an alloy in accordance with my invention may contain 
50 parts lead and 50 parts of boron copper and would be much 
harder and more brittle than another alloy, in accordance with 


my invention, containing 50 parts lead and 50 parts of copper if 
he latter is an aggregate of ordinary copper and boron copper 
In any case, I prefer to proceed by first melting the copper, with 
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and ad 
and, 
pouring it 


suitable appliances, ling the lead thereto when the copper 


is in the fluid state, then stirring or otherwise agitating the 


1ixture before into ingot molds 


For instance, I take 50 parts of boron copper, melt it and add 


hereto 50 parts of lead. The alloy thus produced may be called 


No. 1. In making another alloy I take 50 parts of ordinary 
commercial copper, melt it, add parts of lead and then add 
100 parts of “No. 1.” This may be called No. 2 product and i 


less hard than “No. 1.” In making another alloy I melt 50 parts 
of commercial copper and 50 parts lead as in the above procedure 
and add thereto 100 parts f “No. 2” this product being, o! 
ourse, less hard than the two previous examples. All these 
products are free from lead sweats or segregation and have an 
netuous anti-frictional texture and a surface resembling plan 
shed copper; properties which are advantageous in bearings, 
piston rings, gaskets and steam packing. 





INDUSTRY. 


“In making alloys of copper, lead and tin, the tin wi ’ 
regate if not in the proper proportion for the copper and lead 
For instance, if copper 67 parts, lead 24 parts and tin 9 parts at 
mixed in accordance with ordinary foundry practice, the lea 
will sweat out and form in little pools and the tin will segregat« 
and stratify. On the contrary, by the employment of boron 
per as above contemplated such alloys of copper, lead and ti 
may be made entirely homogeneous and of any desired degre 

hardness. lor instance, an alloy, in accordance with m 
vention containing 80 parts lead, 1934 parts boron copper and 

} part antimony, will fuse in an ordinary. iron hand ladle at 
about 900 degrees F., but is tough, hard and equal to a so-calle: 


‘Babbitt metal.’ This alloy is well adapted for the manufactur: 


of die castings, viz., castings made under pressure.” 


Patent number 1,066,428 is similar in intent and covers 


the claim for lead copper, boron and tin. 
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SILVER SOLUTION 


Me TAL —_ STRY : 
much interest the article 
tion,” by eld and G. B. | 
lHe Metat INpustry, wherein is given a lot of 
that a volt meter is preferable to an ammeter if 
ment is available. While-Il agree with them on 
of the article, they contradict themselves by 
ou would to calculate the area of batch 
and in another place they state that the anode surface is seldom 
changed to meet any difference of cathode the tank is 
generally run to its fullest capacity and therefore the anode and 


‘To 


EDITOR OF 
with 
S. Sho 


lo 


THE 
The Silver Solu- 
July number of 


figures to show 


| read on 


logaboom, in the 
one instru- 
other fea- 
saying that 
of work; 


only 
the 
tures 
have each 


sur face, 


the cathode surface are approximately equal 

Now I have worked with an ammeter for about 25 years and 
have also used a volt meter for 15 years, but very seldom use 
it as the ammeter generally tells me what I wish to know. | 
would like to ask how they arrived at the conclusion that one 
volt was the right pressure to use. I guess I arrived at the 
amperage to use the same way, and, as the tank is generally 
run full, the same number of amperes will do the same work, 
but when the tank is not full, then the ammeter is on the job, 
as, for instance: If the tank is full and you have, say, 10 pieces 


of work and 20 amperes current, then one piece will plate equally 
well with two amperes regardless of the fact that the resistance 
has changed. I will, of course, concede that you generally (in a 
silver solution) take out anodes when reducing your work, but 
in other solutions you generally do not, and the same voltage 
would not do 

I have done silver plating by weight for years with an am 
meter alone and as you generally have the same work I| had 
a chart of amperes to use on all work, and if it did not plate 
right at that current I knew that something was wrong, the 
same as you do when the work does not come out right at 
one volt 

As the volt meter (on a silver solution) may be a little easier 
to use for a beginner, I think the ammeter is the best instru 
ment as it tells you all that the volt meter does and by just 
watching your anodes you can see if your current is too high 
or too low instead of calculating the area of your work. Besides 
vou can tell how much silver is depositing in a given time, as 
your solution is not right if it does not deposit 62%4 grains of 
silver per ampere hour. 

Now I wish to state right here that I wish the gentlemen to 

me back at me if I am wrong, as I am not too old to learn 
and to say the least I am some times wavering in my position, 
thinking it is a matter cf how you get started 

I herewith give an experiment on a small lot of silver plating 
which will be of interest to volt meter users. This experiment 
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made 


was on a small lot, about 50 square inches of surface, 
which | considered should be plated at about 1! amperes Now 
the following readings are what I got, 1 volt 1 5/10 amperes 
with 1 anode, 125 volts 1 4/10 amperes with 2 anodes, 1 volt 
1 ampere with 1 anode. The first two readings were obtained 
without changing rheostat, by simply doubling anode surfac« 

Che last reading was obtained by changing rheostat so as t 

get the voltage back to one volt with two anodes, as these anode 

contained about 20 square inches of surface and I considered 
two necessary Now assuming you had only the volt meter 
which one volt was right the first or the last or how would 
you ever know such a state of things could exist Well | 


plated the work on 12 
and buffed well. The 


volts and 1 4/10 amperes and it burnished 


> solution contains about two ounces of silvet 








per gallon and just enough cyanide to give the anode a fin 
crystal white on the solution side, and just a little gray in the 
center, on the tank or back side of anode 
H. J. Ter Dor 
\kron, Ohio, July 28, 1913. 
HARDENING 
To THE Epitor or THE Meta INpbustTry: 

Please refer to inquiry No. 1833 under “Shop Problems,” in 
your issue of July, 1913, regarding “Hardening.” It seems that 
our friend J. L. J. is somewhat incorrect in-his statement headed 
‘Treatment No. 2,” which reads as follows 

“To be specified when maximum tensile strength is 
required. Quench from 840 degs. C. and draw at 500 
degs ( 

It would have been very much better if he had said, “T: 
specified when maximum tensile strength, combined wit! 
able ductility and elongation is required.’ The piece in questior 
would have had very much higher tensil 


strength if simpl 


and not drawn, than quen 
drawing at 500 degs. C. reduces 


the ductility 


quenched from 840 degs. C 
drawn at 500 degs. ¢ lhe 
tensile strength and raises and elongation 
Setu G. M 
New 


, July 11, 1913 


NEW BOOKS 


“HISTORY OF THE E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY.” 1913. Size, 6% by 9% inches. 
Bound in Fabrikoid manufactured by the company. Pul 
lished by the Business America, New York. 


York 





This book which is entitled “A Century of Succ 
a complete history of the E. I. Du Pont De Nemours P 
Company and is divided up into seventeen chapters l 
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hich mal eI teresting _ reading The history of the 
manufacture of gun powder is taken up and told in a very 
entertaining manner and a direct connection is made between 
the manufacture and uses of gun powder and other explosives 
and materials used in the brass finishing business as for 1n- 
tance, lacque ind other compounds \ full financial state- 
ent of tl | vader company 15S also given in the latter part of 
Wo! 


“LIQUID STEEL: ITS MANUFACTURE AND COST.” 
By David Carnegie, assisted by Sidney C. Gladwyn. Size, 
614 by 934 inches. 520 pages, including index. Ten plates 
and 252 illustrations in the text. Bound in red cloth. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Company. Price, $7.50 net. 
For sale by THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


Th ork, which gives a complete description of the manu 
facture of steel full of information and data of practical us¢ 
t teel makers nerally. Included among the contents of the 
work are: the analysis and costs of iron ores, pig irons, ré 
fractory materials, fluxes, ferro-alloys and fuels, all of which 
are conveniently arranged in tabular form for easy reference 
There is also given the composition of charges for different 
classes of steel, with particulars of the finishing additions re- 


quired; details of construction, arrangement and cost of furnaces 
of assembling steel works’ costs and de 


labor and the 


and plant and method 
tails 


various 


concerning the value of costs of living in 


industrial countries 


“SCIENCE OF BURNING LIQUID FUEL.” By William 
Newton Best. 1913. Size, 6% by 9% inches. 160 pages 
with index. Numerous illustrations. Bound in red cloth. 
Published by W. N. Best, New York. Price, $2. For sale 
by THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


his book is intended as a practical book for practical men 
and gives valuable information relating to the burning of 
liquid fuel in furnaces and shows the wide application that 


the author has given throughout an extensive career embracing 


twenty-five years of study in the scientific use of liquid fuel. The 


book is composed of eight chapters which cover the following 
subjects Liquid Fuel, Its Origin, Production and Analysis, 
Atomization, Oil Systems, Refractory Material, Locomotive 


Equipment, Stationary and Marine Boilers, Ovens, Furnaces, and 
valuable to those who are interested 
for fuel, a 
and is prt 


we believe will prove most 
which 1S 
the 


obtaining of 


in the question of burning oil practice 


itself to be 
the 


daily becoming more general 
effective and e 


Ving 


most nomical method for 


heat efficienc 


“ELECTRO-PLATING AND ANALYSIS OF SOLU- 
TIONS.” By H. H. Reama, New York. 1913. Size 4% 
x 634 inches. Bound in black leather. 100 pages. 18 
illustrations. Published by THE METAL INDUSTRY 
PRINT. For sale by H. H. Reama, 216 Sixth avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chis little book 
and 


electro plater ind those 


as announced by the author a manual of 
written for the benefit of the 
the art of electro-plating 
the chemistry of electrolytic 
divided into might be termed 
section contains definitions of elec 
apparatus and materials 
the for electro-plating of the various 
a complete list of the various tables of weights and 
measures, equivalents and chemical reactions encoun- 
tered in the plating industry 


information instruction 
interested in 
who wish to know something of 
Che bi ok 1s 


sections Che first 


descriptions ot 


processes what 
three 
trical 
used in 
metals 


terms and 


preparation 


metric 


The second portion of the book comprises formulae and 
directions for performing the various plating operations such 
as copper, brass, nickel, silver, and gold plating in all the 
various styles and finishes. There is also included in this 
section some information relating to lacquers, etc 


Che third section of the work covers the chemical analysis 
and this particular part of the book should ap- 
peal to every electro-plater who desires to be familiar with 
the chemical reactions that take place in plating operations. 
The chemical matter is so worded as to be easily understood 
a slight knowledge of chemistry of the 
time that matter of this kind 


} 
ot sotutions 


by anyone having 


elements, and this is the first 


AL 
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has been published and presented in concrete form so as to 
be easily accessible to the hand of the worker in electro- 
plating. We feel quite sure that this little work will be re- 
ceived with considerable satisfaction, particularly by those 
who so far have been in the dark as to the composition and 
action of the solutions that they are working with. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY. Volume 23. 1913. Size 6 x 9% 
inches. 432 pages, including index. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Bound in cloth. Published by the American 
Electro-Chemical Society. Edited by J. W. Richards, 
Secretary. 


Che twenty-third volume of the proceedings of this progressive 
society is fully up to the standard set by the previous publications. 
\ handsome half-tone photogravure of Dr. E. F. Roeber, the new 
president occupies the frontispiece of the work. The book itself 
is made up of a report of the twenty-third general meeting held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., April 3 to 5, 1913. This meeting was one 
of the most successful of the society and included a symposium 
on electro-plating at which attended a number of the members 
of the American Electro-Platers’ Society, who took an active 
part in the discussion following the reading of the papers relating 
to electrodeposition. 


“THE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF METALS, 
VOLUME 9, NO. 1.” 1913. Size, 6 by 834 inches. 333 
pages, including index. Bound in cloth. Published by 
the Institute. Prepared by the secretary, G. Shaw Scott, 
M. Sc., London, England. 

Chis book, the ninth volume of the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute of Metals, contains a full report of the annual general meet- 
ing held at Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S. W., London, England, 
in March, 1913. A good portion of this meeting was taken up 
by the resolutions passed, conterning the retiring officers and 
the presidential address of the new president, Professor A. K 
Huntington. The book also contains papers presented at the 
meeting among which was one on the “History of Corrosion,” 
by Arnold Philip and the discussion which took place on the 


same; “The Corrosion ot Aluminum,” by G. H. Bailey, with 
its discussion, and “The Microstructure of German Silver,” 
by O. F. Hudson, and “Practical Heat Treatment of Admiralty 


Gun-Metal,” by the Messrs. Primrose. A _ very complete 
obituary of Sir William Henry White, the first president of the 
Institute, is also included in this volume. The second section 
of the book contains very complete abstracts of papers from 
various trade journals relating to the non-ferrous metals and 
industries connected therewith Che third section of the work 
ontains a classified list of the members of the Institute 


“GENERAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY.” Organic. 
By Dr. Ettore Molinari. Translated from the Italian edi- 
tion by Thomas H. Pope. Size, 7 by 10 inches. 770 pages, 
including index. 506 illustrations. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by P. Blackiston’s Son & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $6. For sale by THE METAL INDUSTRY. 

This work, which is devoted to the organic compounds as 
distinguished from Volume 1, which covers the inorganic com 
pounds, is divided into three parts. Number one gives th 
brief summary of the history of chemistry and those portions 
of physico-chemical theory which are necessary for the inter- 
pretation of chemical phenomena. Hence, this course of organic 
chemistry assumes in the reader a knowledge of the fundamental 
chemical laws and ideas, methods of determining molecular 

The second portion of the book is descriptive 

of Derivatives of Methane, saturated and unsaturated 

hydrocarbons, derivatives of alcohol, acids and other derivatives 
of oils, fats, waxes, candles and Part three treats of 
aromatic hydrocarbons, sulphonic acids, phenols, aromatic acids 
and the coloring matters which include all of the known dyes 


weights, etc. 


such as 


soaps. 


which are derived from organic substances such as petroleum, 
etc. Taking the work as a whole it stands as one of the 
most valuable books of reference in existence today for not 


only the manufacturers of chemicals, but also for any manu- 
facturer who is interested in the organic preparations of ma- 
terials which enter into his every-day business 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY has had so many inquiries in 
reference to shop problems that have been previously pub- 
lished that it is deemed advisable in future to number each 
question. Since the inception of the department of Shop 
Problems 1,835 questions and answers have been published, 
without taking account of the many answered direct and 
by mail.—Ed. 


ALLOYING 


1836. 

Q.—Please give us a formula for a metal that can be used 
for parts working in a super-heated steam at a temperature 
of 400 degs. 

\.—Monel metal has been used by some firms for super- 
heat work, but it cannot be handled by the ordinary brass 
foundry, being really a steel casting proposition 

The following alloy might be tried: 


Copper .. pie BS CRs oe ae oe 
: eee Pe RE ee eee 7 
Nickel 5 
Zinc 2 

‘Ea J 


BRONZING 

Q.—Kindly advise how to remedy a bronze solution which 
plates all right on one side of the work but shows up brass 
on the other. 

\—From your remarks it would appear to us that your 
bronze solution is deficient in copper and lacks conductivity. 
We would suggest that to overcome the lack of conductivity 
that you add from one to two ounces of sodium bisulphite 
to each gallon of solution. If this addition overcomes your 
difficulty then it will not be necessary to make any further 
additions. If the deposit still continues to have the brassy 
nature then you will have to add copper dissolved in potas 
sium cyanide. We would suggest that a very concentrated 
solution of copper be prepared and small additions be made 
at intervals until the color is correct. Many platers make 
a mistake in not maintaining their bronze solution constantly 
with 


copper. A bronze solution consisting of 90 parts cop 
per and 10 of zific gives very good results, but even more 


‘opper can be used successfully in an electro-plating solution. 


/—. oe. 2 


CASTING 


1838. 

Q.—I wish to make some small castings in pure copper to 
show a high electro conductivity. The castings are of such 
a character that it means casting the metal on to a solid 
piece of copper. In order to do this, very high temperatures 
are necessary, so as not to cool down metal as it is poured 
\t present I am using two of old sand, one of new sand and 
one to twenty-four parts of the above coal dust. Green sand 
molds are used, faced with plumago. The castings from this 
practice show signs of the metal searching with part of the 
sand grains fused on. This is detrimental to the castings, 
and 1 shall be glad of some advice or a suitable sand for 
the work. I might say suitable deoxiders are used, the trouble 


being, however, more a sand than a gas. 

A.—While it is common practice to use coal dust with 
green sand molds for cast iron, coal dust should not be used 
when casting copper. 
grade 


Use all old sand and face with a good 
of Ceylon plumbago. If trouble is still experienced 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO 
SHOP PRACTICE OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. ADDRESS 
THE METAL INDUSTRY. 











it will probably be found that the sand is full of mica or 
other easily fused material and the remedy will be to use a 
more refractory sand that is higher in silica —J. L. J 


1839 

Q.—We are trying to make castings to be used for porcelain 
work and the face of the casting must not be touched after sand 
blasting and we cannot get a smooth face on the casting; we 
have tried facing the moulds with plumbago dust, charcoal dust, 
aluminum powder. Can you tell me the best facing powder to 
use and the best metal mixture and the best sand. 

A.—The sand used in this country is No. O Albany for facing 
one-third Windsor Lock dried and pulverized and put through 
a No. 60 sieve and two-thirds of the Albany tub sand, mixing 
the two thoroughly together and roll and then put the whole 
through a No. 24 sieve and temper with water in which a hand 
full of salt has been dissolved. For double facing or print back 
use Windsor Lock thoroughly dried and shaken through a heavy 
canton flannel bag, reram the mold and skin dry.—W. J. R 


CLEANING 


1840. 

Q.—Can you give me a recipe for cleaning roof glass in work- 
shops? The steam, oil and smoke is hard on to the glass and can 
only be scrapped off with a chisel or knife. It is in a similar 
state to glass in railway stations, only the deposit is harder. 
\ few years ago a man came and cleaned the with a 
solution, by wiping over with a secret solution and swilling with 
water, when it came as clear as new glass, but | 
the man’s address. Perhaps you or your readers have a 
solution. I have obtained a little success by rubbing with paraffin 
oil and fine iron swarfe, but the process is too slow 

\.—The solution you refer to is probably a semi-concentrated 
solution of caustic soda. By applying this solution to the glass 
for a short time this will saponify the oil which has become 
like a gum. When this becomes sufficiently soft it can be washed 
away leaving the glass clean. To each gallon of water dissolve 


glass 


have not got 


similar 


1 to 2 lbs. of caustic soda, add this to the water slowly as 
considerable heat is generated when added to water. Chis 
solution should be applied with a mop or sponge and rubber 


gloves should be worn when cleaning with the solution as the 
material acts upon the skin very readily. When the glass is set 


in wooden frames it is advisable after the oil and dirt are re 





moved to wash with an acid water to neutralize the alkali of 
the soda solution. This may be done by adding a half ounce 
of oil of vitriol to each gallon of water Apply this with a 
second mop, then wash thoroughly afterward with water 
GC. to. © 

CUTTING 
1841. 


Q.—We have been using high speed steel in the manufacture of 


some of our tools for cutting brass and have found same not 
satisfactory. It was recommended to us and the claim made 
that we could speed up our machines and increase our pr 
duction. 

A.—High speed steel can be run faster than carbon steel, but 
the results are not so satisfactory on brass. There is only one 


high speed steel will give 
I cla 


threading 


kind of bronze, Tobin Bronze, that 
satisfactory results on compared to the carbon steel 
from experience that four dies for 
which would the high speed steel 
dies will last longer when used under proper conditions, and 
if run at a moderate speed will much better class of 
threads.—P. W. B 


sets of carbon 


cost same as two sets of 


give a 
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solution appears to 


1 
ss overcome the 


white deposit to add 
We sug 

gallon of solution, 
mprove the bath then 
illon. Common salt 


proportions 


ly to overcome such 


osition the conductivity 


s this is n l 
in a nickel solution 


to do the work the 


AL 


results are 


acid in 


going into the sand. 


holes, dué to the occluded hydrogen deposited on the 


small amount 


which they claim gives very good results We 


then if ne essary n ake the 


laintained 
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deposits. We would 
that to overcome the danger of an 


dark and varying colored 
excess of 


picking operations that the 


ugvest 


your solution from the 


articles be carefully washed and that you maintain a separate 
bath made up of 3 to 


4 ounces of common soda each gallon 


water. The idea of this is that after the articles have 
been pickled and washed a moment's immersion in this soda 
lution will neutralize any slight excess of acid that may 
in the pores of the metal. Rewash in clear id water 
efore immersion in the zinc bath.—C. H. P 
MOLDING 
1845 
Q.—Can you tell me the method adapted for fine art mold- 
ig. We have tried the following mixtures 
 . eereTe Le eT re Se Copper : a R714 
in . oes ee oa 5. : 10 
Phosphor Copper....... ] Spelter 2 
Lead Lead 
\.—For the finest quality of sand castings use the following 


STATUARY BRON ZI 


PITTING 


1846 


Q.—Could you tell me what causes pitting on the bottom side 
f lead bronze castings and how to overcome it 

\ Che pitted spots to which vou refer are due to the lead 
You should cut your gates rather thin and 
ry as possible.—J. L. J 


1 
} 
I 


rk sand as « 


PLATING 


847 

Q.—Will you kindly g me the formula for electric plat 
g steel on copper? 

\.—We suggest that you dissolve from 8 to 12 ounces of 


uble sulphate of iron and ammonia in each gallon of water 


ind add to this solution 2 ounces of magnesium sulphate 

se anodes of soft Norway iro1 The current should be 
regulated so that a very great excess of hydrogen is not 
produced, otherwise the deposit might be full of small pin 


| Ssurtace 
yf the articles Some plate rs who de posit in steel use a very 
of glycerine or molasses to their steel baths, 
suggest, how 
ver, that you first make up a bath as previously stated and 


other additions ( H. | 






SOLDERING 


1 


L848 


Q.—Will you kindly advise what percentage of metallic bismuth 
an be used in tinner’s solders to advantage 
of lead, 


\—Where a very fluid solder is required a mixture 
1 part; tin, 1 part, and bismuth, 1 part, may be used. It has 


a melting point of 284 F., but is too expensive for ordinary use 


Che use 


is not 


f smaller amounts of bismuth than the above percentage 


advisable, as too little is gained in fluidity —J. L. J 


THREADING 


1849 

U Has there 
with regard to depth? 

\—With the Acme Thread there is no standard 
for different diameters of 
U, SS and other standard threads 
ognized standard for the depth of 
number of threads per inch.—P. W. B 


been any standard adopted for Acme Threads 


1 number of 
with the V, the 
there is a rec- 
irding to the 


stock as 
However 
thread a 


threads 
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1,065,727. June 24, 1913. Method of Plating Metal. W. S. 
Rockey and H. Eldridge, of New York, N. \ 


Metallurgical Kesearch Company, Arizona 


assignors to 


[his invention relates to plating of metals by dipping of 
the metal to be plated beneath the surface of the plating 
metal when same is in a molten condition 

The object of the invention is ta provide a method of 
plating a sheet of metal such as iron or steel in successive 
baths of the same metal or different metals to provide the 
base metal with a coating of laminated metals or to provide 
the said base metal with coatings, as shown in cut, of a 
single plating metal of different thicknesses to adapt it to 
the particular use for which it may be required. 

\ further object of the invention is to protect the plating 
metal or metals from being oxidized when exposed to the 

| a 


jd |S Fj 











atmosphere in passing from one of said baths of metal to 
the next. 

The patent covers: 

The process of plating ferrous metal ccnsisting in first 
passing the metal to be plated through a flux of boron trioxid 
into a bath of metal having a copper base which ig main 
tained at a temperature near its melting point and then 
withdrawing the ferrous metal from said bath through a flux 
{ boron trioxid to coat said plating with said flux, then car 
rying said metal into a second bath of plating metal which 
removes’ said flux from said plating and deposits a coating 
of plating metal on said first coating of plating metal and 
hen withdrawing said metal plated article from said bath 
through a flux of boron trioxid to coat said plating metal 
with said flux to protect the plating during its cooling period 


1,066,167. July 1, 1913. Grinding Machine. C. G. Trefethen, 
Erie, Pa., assignor to Modern Tool Company, Pennsylvania. 


The object of the invention is to provide efhcient means 


for driving the differ 
ent parts of the grind 
ing machine, particu- 
larly the wheel spindle. 
This spindle is driven 
at a high rate of speed, 
and in order that nice 
work may be turned 
out by the machine, as 
shown in cut, it is nec- 
essary that the driving 
means should drive the 
wheel spindle without 
jump or jar, and yet 
have sufficient power 
to compel the rapid 
movement of the 
wheel under consider- 
able grinding strain 





1 
' 


The means for tightening the belt for the work 
of great importance, and this is complicated in a machine of 


becomes one 


thi 


type by the necessity for adjustments of the head stock 


and wheel stand, to adapt them to different classes of work. 
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1,066,312 July 1, 1913. Process of Producing Clad 
Metals. W. M. Page, Philadelphia, Pa 

This invention relates to processes of producing clad 
metals; and it comprises a method of making clad metals 
wherein a billet or ingot of steel containing carbon is treated, 








as shown in cut, to remove the irbon superticially and a 
film or layer of copper 
or copperlike metal is i 
thereafter weld-united tr 
to the treated surface; , es 
and it also comprises 
certain improvements ; i 
in processes of weld 
coating metals. | =f) = ya 
The inventor claims ra — | i VA 
[In the manufacture [i] El a i J 
of clad metals, the rt es tnt mere 
process which com- 
prises producing a ierrous metal billet tilmed with copper, 


piacing the same in a mold and adding a further quantity of 
a molten high-melting ductile non-ferrous metal, the manner 


addition and the temperature of the molten metal and 
of the mold walls being so mutually regulated that a setting 
of the molten metal along the mold walls is produced prior 


to molten metal contacting with such filmed billet 


1,066,835. July 8, 1913. Mold Table. Edgar H. Mumford 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
This invention has reference to the provision of an i 


proved: form of apparatus for supporting molds in a 
foundry, and carrying them from one point to another at 
which they are poured, and then transfering them to still 
another point at which they are taken off the support and 


the castings taken out 
The first of the objects of this present invention is the 


provision of a device of the character specified, as shown in 
cut, which will very mu h economize 1n the space neces iT \ 
for handling molds in 


a foundry, and which 


will also handle said a ye hy! 
. < 7! J 
molds in a more satis eh ae. 
ta } 


lactory and economical ant: > ' ’ es 
manner. A further ob : 
ject of the invention is 
the provision of mech 
niasm of this general : fi 
type in which the y tir ° ot 
molds after being 

poured are gradually 


elevated at a point at which they are above the sand fk 

which latter is located above the mold floor or foundry floor 
and thus a convenient means is provided for separating the 
sand and castings alter they have cooled d at an elevatior 
from which the sand can be reconveyed through prope 
chutes and hoppers to the molding machinery employed, and 
the castings also transferred to the machining department 


by the action of gravity 


With respect to the Saving in spac¢ above mentioned 
further object of this vention is to eliminate the Ik 
space incident to the room required for movement of the 


transfer devices when traveling in a horizontal plane 


1,066,915. July 8, 1913. Brazing Burner. W. W. Kem 
and W. H. Van Horn, Baltimore, Md 

[This invention relates generally to what are known 
blast and brazing burners, but more particularly to the ty 
or nozzles therefor, and has for its object to provide a tov 
especially adapted for use in connection with hydrocat 
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iS as ( le ft 1 suitable hydrocarbon in the ordi- 
nary inner 
Great difficulty is, heretotore, been experienced in using 


hydrocarbon gas under pressure as a fuel for this type of 
burner, because of the inability to 


keep mstantly ignited, and at ty 


times to ignite a stream oO! gas 
owing through a small opening it 
to produce a long needle-like flame 
) necessary in certain arts and ,\ 
I itactures INN 1 AN 
n the present invention, how T\ TS 
é I practical ise has demon 4 { 
strated itS great success, as by its , ' 
nea ntin and powertul Ste 
jet tlame of relatively great length ipl 
ind eithe small relatively large ~ j 3 
liameter may be produced, and . 3 


whi may or may not, as desired, r 3 
terminate in a fine needle-like ‘i 


point; and also what is sometimes 

called a it in may be quickly produced as the re 
quirements of the operator demand by simply varying the 
teed of gas without change of any kind in the burner tip 
or mm ‘ 


The tool, to which the improved burner tip or nozzle is 
herein shown as applied, is simple in construction and inex- 
pensive to manuiacture; the parts are few in number and 
easily assembled by ordinary workmen; there is no danger 
of “back fire” nor a rapid burning out of the tip or jet nozzle 
fl 


due to t ntense eat of the ame 


1.066.993 July 8&8 1913 


( 1. Carey, Baltimore, Md 


Apparatus for Pickling Metal. 


This invention relates to I mproved ipparatus tor 


pickling metal and is particu 
i , 





arly applicable for use in * t 
' : ~7 
pickling sheet metal articles 
such as buckets, pails and ri 
other articles, to prepare them i } } 
for further treatment, such as ; b 
valvan g é 
Che bject of the invention 
s to mbine t » tanks, as ' 
snown it n igher thar 
the thet \ ive i con ’ -— 
munication § trot the botton ; 


oft one to the pottom ot the 


other and to seal the lower a fw 


tank while leaving the higher Ehpepesecditiebessitimes 
tank open so that the pickling 

lution be drained by gravity from the higher to the 
lower tank and be forced back from the lower to the highet 
tank and held in the latter by air pressure which latter will 
igitate the solution during the pickling operation 


july 8. 1913. Tilting Metallurgical Furnace. 
W. W. Case, Jr., Denver, Colo 
Ch invention relates to metallurgical furnaces and has 


rr its object to increase the efficiency of the action of suc 


irnaces, and it lesser space of time than has heretofore 
been re ured for melting operations 
\ turther bjiect 1s to decrease t] a 
minimnuyt ind also to decreas 
loes bv hreakas ‘f the ernei 
bl ind imyur to the furnace 
inin \n is further | 
1eé¢ is to ree ¢ t r S i] roat 
ng nois f ices to a 
TY eae: 1 
Che inventor ums 
In a metallurgical furnace, as 





shown in cut, the combination 
ounted furnace provided with a pouring lip, 
means for tilting said furnace, a crucible supported in said 
furnace having a spout discharging to said lip below the top 
edge of said crucible, a bracket secured to said furnace, bear 


ines adjustably mounted on said bracket, and a pedant frame 
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journaled in said adjustable bearings for supporting a mold in 
position for receiving the discharge from the furnace lip in 
the tilted position of said furnace 


1,067,003. July 8, 1913. Process of Making Electrical Con- 
ductors. Wm. Deats and Campbell Scott, Yonkers, N. Y., 
assignors to National Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 

The invention consists first in blocks of intimately mixed 
pulverulent carbon and metal or metals; and second, the 
process of making the same. 

In preparing the blocks, as shown in cut, it is first nec- 
essary to reduce the carbon to a finely pulverulent condition, 
which result may be effected in 





any suitable manner It is 
also necessary to reduce the ro 
metal or metals to be emploved 
to like condition. Finely pow- 
dered or pulverulent metal suit- 


ible for use may be obtained 


+ Swasrannaiiy Pavenited CorPen 


by precipitating the metal from a metallic salts solution, the 
method of procedure being well understood. In the case 
1f some metals they may be pulverized by grinding, as for 
example, in a-bali mill. The inventors have invented a 


process of producing suitable finely powdered copper which 
is the subject of an application for a patent filed contem- 
poraneously with this application. It is, however, a matter 
of no consequence whatever in connection with the present 
invention as to how the metal is reduced to the necessary 


nely pulverulent condition 


1,068,388. July 22, 1913. Apparatus for Cleaning Gold, 
Silver and Other Metal Ware. J. M. Hotchkiss, of Burling- 
ton, Vt 

This invention relates to an apparatus or means for clean- 
mg gold, silver and other metal ware, the object of the 
invention being to provide a simple, cheap and efficient 
method and means for rapidly cleaning metals by electrolysis. 

In carrying the invention into practice, a battery element 
is employed comprising a tray-like body, preferably of oblong 
rectangular or similar form, and having upwardly projecting 


side and end walls, forming shallow pan-shaped support. 


The end walls of this support are provided with grooves in 
which are fitted and suitably secured the downwardly bent 
ends of a series of wires extending longitudinally above the 
body and providing a grat 

like surface on which the 
metallic article or articles 
to be cleansed are placed 
\s shown in cut, the down 


wardl 





y bent ends of the 
wires preferably proje-« 


through the bottom of the 


body and form legs to sup 





port the body at an eleva 
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tion, to enable the electro ne i 
lyte to come in contact 
with all surfaces thereof Witsoe 7 
[The body is made of zin = ee 
and the wires composing 
the rack are made ot coppel 
In carrying out the process, there is first prepared an 


electrolytic bath or solution formed of ordinary table salt 


(chlorid of sodium) and water, combined in the proportions 
of about two tablespoonfuls of salt to a quart of luke warm 
water. This soluti is placed in a shallow earthenware or 
other suitable non-conducting vessel having a bottom large 
enough to support the battery element and permit the latter 
to lie flat thereon and to be immersed in the solution, after 
which the article or articles to be cleansed are placed upon 
he grating \n electric battery is thus formed which de- 
If the hydrogen, which is then in a 
nascent state, is allowed to pass off through gold or silver 
ware which is placed upon the copper grating, the hydrogen 
combines with the oxids, which appear in the form of tarnish, 
ind removes them, leaving the ware bright and clean, and as 
the hydrogen will not combine chemically with the silver or 
ilver ware, the ware will be cleansed without injury. 


composes the water 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF 
P INTEREST TO THE READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 








DUSTLESS SAND BLAST BARREL 


The De La Vergne Machine Company, Mott Sand Blast De- 
partment, New York, have lately developed a new sand blast 
machine, as shown in cuts, for cleaning small and medium sized 
castings. This machine uses only one oscillating nozzle, which 
marks a new departure in the barrel type of sand blast cleaning 


machines This nozzle oscillates on the line of the axis of the 

















rHE MOTT DUSTLESS SAND BLAST, SHOWING NOZZLE. 


barrel and throws the blast and grit along a line coincident with 
the axis and the resulting movement approximates the moving of 
a nozzle steadily back and forth by hand, thus forcing the air 
and grit at the work instead of the work being brought under the 
blast. This oscillation of the blast nozzle is obtained from an 
eccentric Keyed to the driving shaft. The employment of one 
oscillating nozzle reduces the cost of operation very materially, 





al 














THE MOTT DUSTLESS SAND BLAST READY FOR WORK. 





in other words this sand blast does with one nozzle what other 
barrels do..with three and four nozzles. Consequently this ma 
chine uses only one-half to one-quarter the usual volume of com 
pressed air. 

The barrel is made of one piece of 5/16-in. steel boiler plate 
and built within two heavy cast-iron rings which support it and 
in turn are supported by four cast-iron flanged wheels on which 
the barrel revolves. The barrel is perforated in such a manner 
that it serves as a screen, the abrasive material falling through 
and converging in a hopper under the barrel. From the hoppe 
it is drawn by suction through a feed hose to the nozzle and used 
over and over again. In first starting the machine, after the 
power is connected, all that is necessary is to place grit in the 
hopper. The barrel is closed at the operating end by a sliding 
clamp door which revolves with the barrel and can be opened 
when the latter is at any position. About a quarter turn of a 
small handwheel unlocks the door, which is carried on a trun 
nion bearing which in turn is supported by a bracket on the case 

The flanged wheels supporting the barrel are keyed to 2-in 
shafts which run in boxes attached to and outside of the case 
and which are driven by wide-faced gears meshing with beveled 
pinions as shown herewith. The shaft carrying the pinions is 

















THE MOTT DUSTLESS SAND BLAST, BACK VIEW 


driven by a jaw-clutch pulley 24 in. in diameter with a 3-in. face 
[he speed of the pulley should be 24 r.m.p., giving a speed of 
r.m.p. to the barrel. Owing to the slow speed it is pointed out 
that delicate castings with sharp corners are not injured, as the 
revolving of the barrel is solely for the purpose of presenting al 
sides of the stock to the blast 

A 6-in. hole to which may be attached a pipe running to an 
exhaust fan is located near the top of the back of the cas¢ 
Where an exhaust fan is used the dust can be discharged in the 
outer air, through a chimney or otherwise. The operation of the 
mechanism is controlled from the work side of the machine b 
one lever for opening the air valve and another for operating 
the jaw-clutch pulley. The pulley can be placed at either end of 
the drive shaft to suit convenience, though it usually is placed 
at the right-hand side. All of the bearings of the machine are 
outside of the case and protected from dust and grit 
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NEW PRESSURE GAUGE uniform volume graduations. The actual differential pressure 


ntly publishea describing the 
74 


under, Prof. Wm. H. Bristol, 


RECORDING DIFFERENTIAI 


Inn 


th 





a - — for the total range of the chart shown was 0 to 1.46 inches 
head of water. From this it will be seen that with a simple 
inexpensive Pitot Tube it is possible to obtain sufficient 
differential pressures at slow rates of flow to directly record 
the amount and variations of the volume. 


cording differential pres- 
Company, of Waterbury, 
the market another 
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ntial recorder which was 
yeen tested under pra 


orks It was developed 

he spring pressure types 
itable, that is, for very 

gases, liquids or 

at ind differential pres 


itisfy the demand for 





ww or volume directly FI¢ 3 CHART TAKEN FROM BRISTOL’S DIFFE RENTIAL PRES- 
is wunlee of Baw of snafieunns SURE GAUGI RECORDING RATE OF FLOW Ol 
, ; ose , BLAST FURNACE GAS 
extremely low differentia 
lapted tor use in conn his instrument may be used to record the head of water 
‘lumes of liquids, air in tanks under varying pressures, as, for instance, height of 
water in steam boilers and condensers \nother special ap- 
plication is that of recording the flow of water through a 
notch or over a wire, even though liquid is under pressure 
ra vacuum. 
Full particulars regarding this instrument will be forwarded 
on application to The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
| — ae, 
' 
SILVER-ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
William A. McAdams has made arrangements with the Fulton 
G f Foundry and Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., to begin the 
: Ze, t, manufacture of castings of a line of silver-aluminum alloys re- 
F cently invented and patented by him. 
These alloys have been given the following names: Argental 





\rgalcum, Agalcuzan, Macadamum, Altinum and Alancuzan 
; The claim is made for this list of alloys that they are the only 
FP ones of the commercial metals known which are non-tafnish- 
i able in the air, are non-poisonous and will stand nitric acid. 
These silver-aluminum alloys are absolutely pure and have great 
strength and wearing qualities, and it is said will produce three 
or four articles where all other metals make only one and, there- 
fore, they are the cheapest and best white metals that can be used. 
On account of the low price at which they can be produced they 





FLOAT TYPE RECORDING compete with any of the commercial metals, such as brass, cop- 
PRESSURE GAUGI per and bronze. 
[he company which has been organized to sell these alloys is 
ed reproduction of a 24 hour record of | the North American Selling Company, and they state that they 
made by one of these instru are ready to supply castings from any of the above mentioned 
Tubes, as one of the largest alloys and also aluminum alloy die castings, together with solder 
States. It will be noted that for aluminum, brass and silver-aluminum alloys. Further infor- 
thousands of cubic feet of gas per mation and prices about these wonderful alloys or metals may be 
0 to 500,000 cubic feet per hour obtained from the North American Selling Company, 120 Liberty 


the chart above 150,000 is provided with street, New York 
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DOUBLE CRANK TOGGLE DRAWING 
PRESS 


\ new type of press called a double crank toggle drawing 
press, the principal features of which are patented, has recently 
been designed and built by the E. W. Bliss Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This type of press, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is particularly adapted for drawing 
and forming from the heavy gauges: of metal, articles 
and considerable depth, such as, automobile 
radiators, fenders, stove tops and a similar class of work. For 
doing the work for which it has been designed, it 
many features of advantage over the standard double 
crank presses which in connection with spring pressure attach- 
ments formerly used. This being particularly so if the 
article to be produced has considerable depth. 

The particular press illustrated is one of the series which the 
Bliss Company have recently built, and while not the largest 
of the series, it will be seen from the illustration that the ma- 
chine is of very large proportions, having a height of 19 feet, 
occupying a floor space of 235 inches right and left by 104 
inches front and back and weighing 120,000 lbs. The construc- 
tion is very rigid and of what is known as the tie rod type in 
which the bed, uprights and crown piece are tied together by 
four vertical steel tire 
which take the entire 


sheet 
of large area 
class of 
presents 


were 


roads which are shrunk 


working 


in place and 


strain, relieving all cast iron 
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BLISS DOUBLE CRANK TOGGLE DRAWING PRESS 

The design of the machine is such that 
power is transferred from the main driving gears to the out- 
side slide or blankholder through a series of toggles and a dwell 
of 110 degrees obtained. The number of toggles and connections 
the minimum to obtain efficient results. In order to 
maintain in wide presses, such as the one illustrated, this simple 
and efficient construction, and at the same time avoid any tor 


sional strain, it will be noted that power is transferred to the 


parts from any tension 


used is 


outside slide or blankholder from both ends of press. This 
construction is also followed out in connection with crank shaft 
which operates the inner slide, in that the crank shaft is twin 
driven, a driving gear being on each end of the shaft. The 


small number of connections or links used in transmitting power 
to the outside slide or blankholder insures a minimum power 
consumption, and in addition makes a simple, compact and 
strong construction which appeals to the practical press user, 
and one in which wear is reduced to the least possible amount 


To further reach the point of minimum wear the connection 


pins are hardened and ground 
Some of the principal dimensions of the machine illustrated 
are as follows 
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Distance bed to inner slide stroke and adjustment up 68 in 

Distance bed to outer slide stroke and adjustment up 60 inches 

Stroke of inner slide 18 inches. 

Stroke of outer slide 12% inches 

\rea of bed 44 inches F & B 

Area of blankholder 
R&L 


Area of face of plunger 30 inches F & B 
I 


84 inches R & I 
42 inches F & B & 76 incl 


face of 


68 inches KR & | 


THE DIXON CASCADE PUMP 


Che pump shown in the accompanying cut is known as a No. 3 
centrifugal pump, belt driven, manufactured by the 
cade Pump Company, Newark, N. J 

This pump is single 
and a discharge of 3 inches. The pump weighs 350 pounds and 
run at 1,500 to 1,800 revolutions per minute 
out water, it is claimed, for thousands of 


Dixon Cas 


low pressure, with a suction 3% inches 


will 
teet 


when 
and drive 


rorce 


These 

















THE DIXON CASCADE ACID PUMP 


the bronze is 


therefore, ex 


pumps are made of iron and also of bronze and 
acid proof as near as possible to make it and is, 
tremely valuable for pumping the circulation of acids and other 
great 
eficiency as a 


corrosive liquids and is now being used extensively by a 
many chemical factories. Owing to this high 
pump it is said to be unique for use in large buildings as a mean 
of fighting fire 

Catalog M, giving full descriptions of the various styles 
pumps made by the Dixon Company, may be had upon request 


RELEASE CHECK FOR THE COWAN 
TRANSVEYOR 


The Cowan Truck Company, of Holyoke, Mass., have design 
for their which allows the operat 
load entirely independent of the handle lhe 


a release check transveyor 


to release the 








THe COWAN 
ReLease CHECK 





RELEASE CHECK FOR COWAN TRANSVEYOR 
check lowers the heaviest loads without shock or jar and the 
transveyor can be operated with one less motion than wa 


before possible Che operation of the Cowan transveyor | 


always been exceptionally simple—pulling down the handle ele 
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vates the load and automatically locks it in place, and to lower 
the load it is only necessary to hold the handle ip the horizontal 
position, step on the foot pedal and control \fhe handle back 
to the vertical position. The descent of the load) was propor- 
tionately as rapid as the return of the handle to the vertical 
position [his last motion, however, has been eliminated by 
the new release check and the operation of the transveyor has 
been further simplified. To raise the load the action is the same 
but to unload it is only necessary to step on the foot pedal— 
the handle is not used in any way, and the load is under control 
of the check at all points in descent—it comes to the floor with- 
out the least possibility of shock or jar. 


PLATED AND DECORATED METALS 





Messrs. Hille and Mueller, Shoenau, Austria, are now import- 


ing their plated and decorated metals to this country, where they 
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are represented by L. C. Hirsch & Company, 18 Cliff street, New 
York. It is said that the Austrian firm are the pioneer manu- 
facturers of plated metals and sell in the neighborhood of two 
million dollars worth a year. abroad. This firm produces nickel, 
brass, copper and gold plated metals in sheet form, on zinc, tin 
and steel, and as these plated metals will stand drawing, stamp- 
ing, and even deep spinning, there is a considerable saving in 
their use to manufacturers as it saves time, labor and money. 
Among the largest industries now using plated and decorated 
metals are manufacturers of toys, musical instruments; pocket 
mirrors, metal tags, buttons, metal novelties, reflectors, pocket- 
book frames, escutcheons, metal signs, kitchen utensils, humidor 
linings, alarm clocks, hardware specialties, etc. Particular at- 
tention is called to the nickel plated strip steel which is obtainable 
in long, endless coils, of cold rolled strip steel, and something 
new which should be of great interest to American manufactur- 
Sample boxes will be submitted to interested parties, as the 
importers believe this will be the best means of advertising. 
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THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 
EXHIBITION COMPANY 


President, F. N. Perkins, Freeport, Ill.; Secretary, C. E. 
Hoyt; Treasurer, J. S. McCormick, Pittsburgh, Pa. All 
correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, C. 
E. Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The objects of the 
Association are for the com- 
mercial and technical educa- 
tion of iron and metal industries 
by co-operating with all foun- 
dry and manufacturing inter- 
ests in making an annual ex- 
hibit of supplies and equipments 
in connection with the meeting 
of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. The exhibition for 
1913 will be held in Chicago, 
Ill., October 10-17. 


S 


~~yv 
ey> 





Che f the exhibition 


success ¢ in connection with the conven 
tion of the Brass Founders, to be held in the International 
Amphitheatre Building in Chicago, Ill., October 10 to 17 of 
this year, is assured and from every viewpoint will be the 
greatest event of its kind ever held 
Those who exhibited at and visited the Buffalo, N. Y.,. ex 
hibition last year will appreciate its magnitude when they learn 
that the exhibit will be fully three times as large as the Buffalo 
show, and at the time this is written more than 150 firms 


have applied for space, 


and already twenty thousand more feet 
be had at the Buffalo exhibition are 
nservatively estimated that by convention time 
80,000 feet of 


will have their exhibits in place 


of floor space than were t 
taken It is ec 
than 200 exhibitors, using nearly square 
floor 

Another feature that is very gratifying to the management is 
that firm who exhibited last year have asked for 
an j amounting to than 30 


spac Cc, 
nearly every 


average increase Of space more 
per cent 
While the exhibitions of 1911 and 1912 had but 
tool participating as exhibitors, though many of them 
had representatives the exhibit, this more than 30 tool 


builders have applied for space and will have working exhibits 


few machine 
builders 
at year 
during the exhibition 

Secretary Hoyt has just announced that the headquarters of 
the Foundry and Machine Exhibition Company is now at Room 
206 Sherman Hotel, Chicago, I] 





REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL 
INDUSTRY ORGANIZATIONS. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF METALS 


President, L. W. Olson, Mansfield, Ohio; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. M. Corse. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed 
to the Secretary, W. M. Corse, 
106 Morris avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The objects of the Association 
are for the educational welfare of 
the metal industry. Annual con- 
vention with the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association in a succes- 
sion of cities as invited. The next 
convention will be held at Chicago, 
Ill., October 13-17, 1913. 





Secretary Corse has issued an advance call to the members 
of the Institute in reference to attendance at the Annual Con- 
vention to be held in Chicago, Ill., October 13 to 17. Mr. Corse 
says in the opening paragraph of Bulletin No. 23 for July: 

“Only three months now to the big Convention of the Allied 
Foundry Industries at Chicago. The headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Metals will be at the Hotel La: Salle. Get your 
reservations early so as to have all of our members in the one 
hotel. Meetings will be held on the same floor with the American 
Foundrymen’s Association in Hotel La Salle. The Committee 
on Arrangements believes that the meeting rooms are the best 
that we have had so far and urges everyone to be present if it 
is a possible thing.” 

Mr. Corse says also in the same bulletin relative to the work 
connected with standard methods of analysis that the Institute 
has undertaken that: “The Secretary and the Chairman of the 
above mentioned committee have had a talk with Dr. Stratton, 
head of the Bureau, and are now arranging, with him at his 
request, a joint committee meeting of members from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, American Society for, Test- 
ing Materials and the American Institute of Metals, to be held 
in Washington in the early fall, to go over the co-operative work 
that is being undertaken by the Government. The outlook for 
valuable and instructive results is excellent.” 

Mr. Corse further says: “The Executive Committee are con- 
ducting a campaign for new members and need the help of 
everyone in the Institute. Let every member help out by getting 
at least one new member and use the enclosed application blank 
for that purpose.” 
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AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ 
SOCIETY 
The regular monthly meeting of the New York branch was 
held at their rooms, 309 West Twenty-Third street, July 25. 


There were thirty-two members present. The application 
of one active member was received and accepted. An inter- 

















ALBERT SAUVEUR 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, act- 
ing through its Committee on Science and the Arts has 
awarded the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal, the highest award 
in the gift of the Institute, to Professor Albert Sauveur, 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., in recognition 
of his numerous and important contributions to the science 
of Metallography, and the influence he has exerted in bring- 
ing this science into practical and exceedingly useful appli- 
cation in the metal industry. 

Professor Sauveur was born in Louvain, Belgium, 
He came to this country at an early age and studied 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which 
was graduated in Mining and Metallurgy in 1889. He 

chemist and metallurgist to various steel companies 
or some years following his graduation until 1898 when 
he began his career as investigator, educator and author 1n 
metallographical field. He was manager and proprietor 
the Boston Testing Laboratories from 1897 to 1905. 

His literary contributions to the science include some fifty 


in 


1863 


ne 


was 


the 


papers and articles. In 1898, he began to write for the 
Metallographist,” a quarterly journal of which he was 
editor, and which was published by the Boston Testing 
Laboratories, which he also owned and managed. This 


journal continued until 1903, when it was succeeded by the 
Iron and Steel, Magazine,” which Professor Sauveur edited 
and published for three years. Another of his contributions 
to the of his designing apparatus 
for the use of metallographists. 

Professor § an 


science consists special 


Sauveur is officier d’ Academie; he 


member of the American Association for the Advancement of 


IS a 


Science, a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, a member and ex-vice-president of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and a member oi the lron and 


Steel Institute of Great Britain. 


PRESIDENT BROOKER’S OPINION 


In its issue of August 2, the New York Times printed the 
following opinion from Charles F. Brooker, president of the 
American Brass Company 

“Charles F. Brooker, of Connecticut, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Republican National Committee, thinks that the 


Republican party will change its name before the next presi- 
dential election, according to a cablegram from Paris to the 
Chicago Daily News 

“‘Tf such a change is made,’ Mr. Brooker is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘the name probably will be the “Conservative Party.” That 
is the word, anyway, that would best describe it. Personally 
[I would be sorry to see such a change made, for I think ther: 
is no other political party in the world with such a glorious 


history as that of the party which carried through the civil war 
and brought about a peaceful reconstruction 

“*At the same time, this very name of “Republican” seems 
to aritagonize a large Southern element whose interests other- 
are identical with ours. Certainly America never stood 
in greater need of a sound, experienced, and constructive party 
than it ogy 


wise 


does today 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 
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esting discussion was had on pickeling or not pickeling cast 
iron before nickeling. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia branch 
was held Friday, July 25. It was decided that the meetings 
hereafter be held on the first Friday of each month. No 
meeting will be held during August. A discussion had 
on silver solutions. 


Was 
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F. McCarthy, formerly associated with the Detroit Founders’ 
Supply Company, Detroit, is now one of the sales representatives 
of the Hiull-Griffith Company, Cincinnati. 


Frank Powers has been appointed foreman of the polishing, 
buffing and nickel-plating department of the Sarnia, Ont., plant 
of the H. Mueller Mfg. Company, Decatur, III 

M. Z. Fox, formerly manager of the Detroit Foundry Supply 
Company, Detroit, now associated with the 
Foundry Supply Company, Cincinnati. 


Hill-Brunner 


is 


John A. Logan, formerly foreman of the brass foundry oper- 
ated by the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, O., is now 
in charge of the foundry of the Delco Engineering Company 
the Vanadium Metals Com 
accept the position of super- 
the Vanadium Metals Com- 


Samuel T. Greaves, formerly with 
pany, Groton, Conn., has resigned to 
intendent of the foundry operated by 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


H. C. Bernard, who, owing to poor health recently resigned 
his position as foreman plater with Sargent & Company of New 
Haven, Conn., is now open for a similar position with a reliable 
firm 


Henry Wiesner, who for the past five years has had charge 


of the polishing and plating departments of the Atlantic Ele: 

tric Company, of Norfolk, Va., is now foreman plater for 

the Royal Silver Manufacturing Company of the same cit 
FE. E. L. Taylor, for the past three years New England sales 


manager for the Derby Desk Company, and for fifteen years 
previously connected with the Library Bureau, has resigned his 
position with that company to take effect after August 11. Mr 
Taylor will be connected with the Turner & Seymour Manufai 
turing Company, Torrington, Conn 


Huber, western sales 
Bearing Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
home in Detroit, Mich., on May 8 


James R. the Lumen 


pneumonia at his 


repr 


died 


sentative ot 
Irom 


Michael H 


Kopandiewicz, manufacturer of brass goods. 
died July 24, at his home, No. 66 Bay Twenty-fifth street, Bath 
Beach, N. Y., of complication of diseases. He was born in 
Germany fifty-four vears ag 

Ravmond D. Unger. president of Unger Brother iF 
Newark, N. J., died at his residence in Upper Montclai: 
July 16. Mr. Unger was only twenty-six vears old and 
ceeded to the presidency of the Unger Company at the de 
of his father, Eugene Unger, who was killed by a fall fri 
horse that he was riding at Madison, N. J., in 1909. Be 
his wife, Mr. Unger is survived by his ther, | three-year 
daughter, two sisters and one brother, Kenneth Unger, wl 
lives at East Orange, N. J 
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BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPOND- 
.ENTS AND TRADE ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE DIF- 
FERENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. notifies him that he is wanted. “The association has nothing 


to be ashamed of,” said he 

Aucusr 4, 1913 Mid-summer dullness in the manufacturing plants of Hart- 
ford is more noticeable this year than it has been in the past, 
and is taken by the industrial leaders of the city to indicate that 
the uncertainty connected with Democratic tariff and currency 
legislation has caused the factory leaders to proceed with cau- 
tion. Many of the factory officials said as much when a Metal 
INDUSTRY man called at their office. 


he general business conditions in Bridgeport tend toward 


IIness but nothing more than is always felt in manufacturing 
during the summer season Che outlook for autumn seems 
good [he new corset factory of Birdsey Somers 

called “The University of Corsets,’ has been recently 


and occupied. The building is of the most modern de- : ‘ ; ; 
is surrounded by beautiful lawns and terraces with \t the factory of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 700 men 


and blooming flowers. The building and grounds would We laid off last month, and the plant was closed down for 
[> two weeks for inventory instead of the usual single week. An 

officer of the company explained this by saying, “The automo- 
bile business is a little heavy—soggy I mean—and we are going 
slowly. With the class of goods we manufacture, the financial 
‘ondition of the country has much effect upon our business, and 
with the present currency and tariff agitation and legislation, 
even the banks are very cautious.” The Pope Company manu- 
factures automobiles, bicycles, speedometers and other equipment. 
Che Royal Typewriter Company took on 150 additional men 
two weeks ago, and trade conditions are being kept at a high 


s 


impression of a mansion rather than a factory 

least it is a factory Bridgeport is proud to have. 
The Bridgeport Board of Trade are planning to erect a 
issive electric sign along the railroad tracks at each side of 

calling attention to the many advantages of Bridge- 
turing cit This sign will be the largest 


a manutat 84 
gn between New York and Boston The Molding 
made by the Bridgeport Foundry & Machine 


rine rly 

! been taken over by the Bridgeport Die & Machine 
mpan vho have secured the patents and rights to manu- . 
vements will be made which will make ™ark, so Factory Manager Charles B. Cook said, by extension 
the machine one of ti "i dern molding machines on the f the foreign business and establishment of special agencies in 
\merica \ policy of retrenchment is being followed by the 

heen going on :; he plant of mpany, however, in that it now keeps two months’ supply of 

still unsettled 1° atrikel raw material on hand in place of the four months’ supply it 

rk and who have heen h has kept on hand in the past. 


have 


ire Certain impr 


for m; weeks Eighty men have been laid off at the Colt Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company’s factory during the summer. At th¢ 
Underwood Typewriter Company’s plant there is no let-up in 
the business. The Pratt & Cady Company has laid off the usual 


number of men this summer lwin L. King, its secretary and 


larvey Hubbell 


and sent back ) New Y ork The 


manutactt s of pull sockets, have purchased 


a subur f Bridgeport, 


treasurer, said that he notices the general condition of uncer- 
he orders sent in by ber [They insist that the 
all the st k t is, and ecline to order 


certain portion of their manuf 


tainty in t 
anufacturers carry 
cialties they have no orders fi 
irk has been begun on a new two-story factory addition 
he Whitney Manufacturing Compan Its dimensions will 
112 b 6U0 feet Clarenc« | Whitney, president of the col 
pany, said that the addition is required by the growth of the 
ympany’s chain business—that the machiner business has 
L. M 


rapidly since April 1 S 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
\ucust 4, 1913. 


netal trades in thi icinity are now experiencing 


summer slackness in busin iter having had, 
age business through the t ven menths « 

majority of instan r ndicate that 
<pected that the remaining months will bring 
for 1913 fully up t f preceding years 
undries practically all « at a standstill, but after 
weeks or so it i elieved that they will start up 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company 


: ’ 1 1 
et or oO we ‘ during vit } x nsive renova- 


jewelers of this 


for the past six 

months and but little prospect of 
improvement r of the plants: are closed 

he vacation periods, while m: others are operating 
ne, with decreas ad ple ment f hands There 18 
ptimistic sentiment expressed among the jewelers as 
od fall 
lilford Manufacturing yn manufacturing jewelers, 


h d it ntrolling interest in the 


Pine street, has announce 


been purchased | J. Hellman, who has been 
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He 


while 


prominently identified with the industry for several years. 
will become general manager and traveling salesman 
George H. Tilford will continue in charge of the factory. 

\ three days’ convention of the managers and salesmen of 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company was held the latter part 
f the month at the concern’s factory in this city, when about 
50 men representing all departments and offices covering the 
entire country east of Chicago assembled and discussed matters 
pertaining to the conditions of business, the season’s outlook 
and new patterns. Business sessions were held with luncheons 
at the company’s casino and a sail to Newport with a lobster 
bake. John S. Holbrook, vice-president of the corporation, pre- 
sided at the, meetings. 

Jacob A. Knasin and Arnold Greene, doing business as the 
New England Sheet and Tin Plate Company, at 10 Smith street, 
this city, have dissolved partnership. The business will be con- 
tinued at the same place by Mr. Knasin under the same name. 
The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Promenade 
street, having a new addition built on Edith street. The 
building will be 75 by 175 feet, two stories high, of heavy steel 
construction with reinforced concrete floors and roof. It will 
have copper skylights and roof house—W. H. M 


is 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Aueust 4, 1913. 


Trade conditions among the manufacturers in various metal 
lines are seasonably normal, the workers in gold and silver feel- 

influence of political factors upon the outlook a little 
possibly, than those in other branches. This only 
natural, however, for the products classed as luxuries rather than 
as neceSsities are most apt to be sensitive ten- 
dencies in finance and business. 

Boston, in common with the greater part of New England, is 
ndoubtedly sharing in the apprehension felt by the textile in 
lustries, which form such an important part of the manufactur 
ng interests of this section, relative to tariff indications at 
Washington. When the textile mills are busily employed there 
is a large purchasing power in the mill towns and 

The fact that mills are to anywhere 
their full capacity, that 
lematical, known every 
institution, and 
bout indorsing optimistic plans 


ing the 


more, is 


to conservative 


numerous 
not 
their 


these 
and 


running 


ruture 


ities 
are 
and 


near prospects 


prol is to observant business man 


banking causes a certain degree of hesitancy 


a for future business in sections 


for which Boston is the distributing center ; 


It is admitted at the same time that general business holds up 
remarkably well in the face of this adverse factor. Large con 
cerns handling merchandise in brass, copper, lead, silver and 
ther lines declare that the momentum of the period previous t 
the beginning of tariff consideration by Congress still felt and 
that deliveries of goods keep up in fair volum« 

The athletic season, with its increasing call for cups, trophies 
and other prizes, is a great boon in mid-summer to many of the 
silversmiths, as custom decrees that these prizes shall be made 

f silver or silver plated ware, and the present season here 

outs has been prolific of business in such products. The Tuttle 
Silver Company, for instance, finds the season about as busy 
is usual, and other firms doing similar work ha no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the year’s business to date 

[In builders’ requirements, especially brass and bronze work 
there is a steady output also, and building operations continue 

f good proportions. William Hall & Company state that they 

nd demand fairly well sustained, although they would not be 
rushed if more business were offered. “This year w ight 
describe conditions by saying that when a man drops out from 
any cause from our force of employees, we do not feel anxious 
to replace him, but get along without putting any new men on 
said a representative of the concern. 

This seems to accurately describe the general situation for 
a great number of manufacturers. They are not putting on new 
men or filling places left vacant. Labor troubles have rgel 
subsided, the chief disturbance now in the public eye being th 
strike at the big Hyde Park establishments, of which Gov. | 
gene N. Foss is the principal owner. The governor claims that 


the strike was brought about and is continued for poli 
—J. S. B. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


Aucust 4, 1913 
The manufacturing jewelers and silversmiths seiling to the 
jobbing trade are through with the busy season until fall. Those 
selling to the retail trade, who are in the majority, have a quiet 


season, but are looking for a more active resumption of business 


in the fall months. During the hot summer months there will 
not be much business done, although the factories have opened 
again, after a short close down, being in shape to turn out orders 
if need be. 

The John J. Jackson Company, making silver wire, sheet, 
anodes, etc., have moved from Mechanic street to their new 


factory building of their own at 156 Astor street. Have installed 


a new steam roller for their rolling mill 


There is considerable hand-made jewelry turned out here 
the line of special order work. The machine and die stamped 
jewelry is not exclusive and does not bear the stamp of genius 
artistic development or individuality that the hand-made artick 
does. The firms who make the hand-made turn out only one 
piece from each design generally, a duplicate of it 
obtained and the design is destroyed. There are, however, some 
firms making oriental jewelry which hand-made and 
number of pieces are made from the same design 


in 


cannot be 


1s 


any 


There are millions of mesh bags made here. Many firms let 
out by contract the making of them and the contractor hires a 
number of girls. A girl can make 
Much of this work 
fs. S. 


two bags a day and get 5 


cents a bag. is done in the homes and it is 


all piece work. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





\ucust 4, 1913 
More indications of progress and prosperity in New Britain 
are shown through the announcement that the Corbin screw 
division of the American Hardware corporation is planning thi 
erection of a new seven story building for manufacturing pur 
poses at the corner of High and Lafavett streets, on propert 
already owned by the company Plans have not been m 
pleted for the building, but it will be of mill construction and 
will measure 120 feet in length by forty-five feet in width. The 
officials of the company have found it necessary to expand, be 
ause of constantly increasing business, which under the diré¢ 


tion of Manager C. A. Earl, has had a steady growth 


\ staff of seven experts has been at work in the Corbi 
screw division for the past year and a half installin 
new system of keeping costs Their work is complet 
and \\ \ Megley is now in <¢ argo I thre rejuvenates 
department 

On July 24 the annual meeting of the stockholder f th 
North & Judd Manufacturing Compan 1ddle hardwar« 
makers, was held, and the following officers and directors wert 
re-elected President, Senator George M. Landet ice-presi 
dent and treasurer, H. C. Noble; secretary, E. M. Wightman 
general superintendent, H. A. Johnson. Directors: G. M. Lan 
ers, H. G Noble, A. J. Sloper, C. F. Smith, Harris Whitte ( 
A. A. Pope and G. C. Clarl 

Throughout this past midsummer nth the trade nditior 
among the metal manufacturers of tl har r t eC 
be more than holding their own, and t o1 he fear ! 
prophesied predictions about closing « n the factori 
taken place or given an ( lence ( ne 

he ‘Peck, St & Wilcox Company; of Southington, | 
fe miles out f Ne Britain, suff | $50,000 fire n tl 
night of Ju 23 Thre buildis vere destroved nd notne 

nd its contents damaged The wrench department ! 
rippled as a result. In speaking of the disaster to hi 
General Manager Luke E. Fichthorn ( lt 1 not ct 
us, we shall keep all our men at work he ruins mu 
cleaned up, the machinery repaired and we will probably tra: 
fer some of the work into one of our new buildings temporaril 
until we can have new structures built.” The mpany 1 er 
busy at present and will push the work along as rapidly p 
sible in order to fill contracts now on its bool 
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Secretar ind Treasurer E. L. King, of the Pratt & Cady 
mpany { Hartford, announces that there “is an evident 
wlicy of retrenchment on the part of the jobbers.” His plant 


lakes values and he says that the policy used by his customers 
st et the manufacturer carry the stock, and the manufacturer 


i iking goods.”—H. R. J 
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The report f the Finance Committee in the present tariff 








legislation 1 number of important changes in the metal 

hedul Below are given some of the more radical changes 
he paragrapl nd sections of the bill are printed in the form 
n which ¢ vere reported by the Committee on Finance, the 
idded ot ibstituted portions being underscored. The matter 
describing the changes made by the House bill is retained, and 
is followee n planation of the changes made by the Sen 
ite ( ! I 

\luminur iluminum scrap, and alloys of any kind in which 
1luminut the mponent material of chief value, in crude 
form, 2 cents per pound; aluminum in plates, sheets, bars, strips 
and rods, 3 ents per pound; barium. calcium, magnesium, so 
dium and potassium, and alloys of which said metals are the 


mponent material of chief value, 25 per centum ad valorem 
\luminum, all forms, and barium and the other metals in para 
graph 172, Tariff Law of 1909, are all subject to the same duty 

\s reported to the Senate, the classifications of the present 
law are restored and the rate of duty on aluminum in crude 
form 1 xed at 2 cents per pound, and on aluminum in plates 


> 
sheets, et at 3 


cents per pound 

The paragraph relating to antimony, as regulus or metal, has 
been greatly changed, the Senate Committee having stricken out 
the provision regarding the sampling of the ores, and the giving 
f bond. The paragraph as amended simply reads: “Anti- 
mony, as regulus or metal: antimony, oxide, salts and com 
pounds of 25 per centum ad valorem.” 

Zine-bearing ores of all kinds, including calamine 12% per 
(increased from 10) provided, that on all 


f zine-bearing ores the duties shall be estimated 


centum ad valorem 
importation 
it the port of entry, and a bond given in double the amount 
of such estimated duties for the transportation of the ores by 
irriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or 


unappraised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or 
smelting establishments, whether designated as bonded ware 
houses or otherwise On the arrival of the ores at such estab- 


lishments they shall be sampled according to commercial meth 


ds under the ipervision of the Government officers, who shall 

e stationed at such establishments, and who shall submit the 

umples thu tained to a Government assayer, designated by 

the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay 
rf the umple and report the result to the proper custom off 
cers and tl mport entries shall be liquidated thereon; except 
ft ore it shall be removed to a bonded warehouse 

to be refined for exportation as provided by law And the 
Secretar f ¢] lreasurv is authorized t make ll necessary 


regulatiotr ' enforce the provisions ol this paragr iph J J M 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aucust 4, 1913 


ss | quieted down some for the summer, many 

eit cat s [he shops are being over 
hauled, making repairs and improvements \ tairly good 
trade looked for. ,. The Panama Canal opening 1s ex 

x elerate trade lines The jewelry, watch cas¢ 
es are quiet The brass, aluminum, whit 
I d supply lines have had a moderately g 1 

umilton Watch Company will probably have a 
xhibit at the local fair in the fall. Last year they displays 
iW h, show ery part of the movement Chis firt 
sa ter. | 

enkins & Jenkins, of Baltimore, made a handsome solid 
gold, diamond studded chalice and paten for the Carmelite 
Co t that ty It is 9 inches high, valued at $3,000, 


has a ba ix inches in diameter of 18 karat gold The 
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; inches, of 22 karat gold. The outer lining of 
the cup is of old rose gold. On the base of the chalice is a 
crossed formed by a large diamond and ten small diamonds, 
the larger one valued at $1,000. The whole article complete 
was made from jewelry owned by Mrs. Potts, in memory of 
Rear Admiral Potts 

Thomas Strech, formerly in business in New York City, 
has taken charge of the plating department of the New 
York Manufacturing Jewelry Company, of Pittsburgh.—H. S. 


READING, PA. 


\ucust 4, 1913. 

The Franklin Specialty Company, of 809 Cherry street, do a 
general manufacturing business and make a specialty of five 
and ten-cent hardware, all highly nickel-plated \ new 1913 
catalogue has been issued. Have completed instaling a first class 
jobbing plating plant with the latest equipment. Grant Painter, 
who was foreman of the shop, has been made manager. Fred 
Sodel, who was foreman of the Frankford Specialty Company, 
of Philadelphia, is the new foreman of this plant 

The Penn Chandelier Works will move from Pearl street to 
538 Franklin street and will put in a show room 

The Reading Chandelier Company are erecting a three-story 
building of their own at 503 Penn street, and when completed 


will move from their present quarters at 537 Cherry street. This 
firm has a connection with the Reading Electric Company and 
is under the same management. They are very busy on auto- 
mobile trimmings and have trouble in getting brass castings 
from the founders. They have quite a large government contract 
by the year, to make lighting fixtures for the various post offices 
and other buildings 

The Crescent Brass Manufacturing Company are building an 
addition to their plant to be used as a finishing room. 

The Gray Iron Foundry have taken over the National Brass 
Company's plant at Tulpehocken and Green streets and are 
remodeling the same, to be used as ‘a brass foundry, plating and 
finishing plant 

lhe Keystone Electric Company, of 906 Penn street, have 
started a factory in Peach street, to manufacture electric, gas and 
combination chandeliers. They were forced to enlarge, as they 
were short of space. Have put in a brass plating plant. Mr. 
Nander is the foreman. 

The Adams Manufacturing Company, of 746 Cherry street, 
do a business as brass founders, platers, pattern and model 
making, for the fixture business mainly, making a specialty of 
hand finished work. They are contemplating improvements, but 
have not decided as to enlarging the factory. They are carrying 
a large line of rod and sheet brass, pipe tubing, are rebuilding 
intricate machinery and making brass goods and novelties als: 
They are employing 25 hands. John Kochert, formerly with the 
Chnantrell Hardware Company, of this city, has taken charge ot 
the plating and polishing department, he succeeding John 
Rickenbach, who has gone with the Reading Hardware Company 

The Franklin Brass Foundry, F. A. Gring, manager, have 
built a new plant which is a great improvement over the old one 

The Excelsior Brass Works have erected a new concrete 
factory, 100 x 25 feet in size, costing $9,000, in Tulpehocken 
street, putting in all the latest machinery and are now increasing 
h 


the output by 60 per cent. They are extremely busy, working 


° ' 
full handed, and have received enough contracts for electric desk 
fixtures to keep them busy until late in the fall. They are manu 
facturing lamps, portables, etc., and are getting ready to put out 
new line of portables, also make a large line of hotel cuspidors 
match boxes, etce.. made of solid bronze hey have put out a 
new finish in white enamel, imitation ivory and statuary bronze, 
metal novelties for advertising purposes as well as ecclesiastical 
s. Have installed cn the second floor three turret lathes 


which are in great demand this year, making a fine line of 
1 
a 


make their own fittings and screws and will do their own 
metal spinning. The large plating plant is in charge of Howard 
Strunk. In the brass foundry they make a specialty of fine 
astings for gas fixtures in charge of William Bush and are 
making a specialty of repairing and replating of silverware for 
hotels, etc. In the pattern department they do work for other 
undries in iron, brass, aluminum and white metal. Even with 


the new building erected the plant is far too small, owing to the 
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large increase in business and one of the old buildings will be 
torn down to make way for another concrete structure. The 
newly elected officers are: H. E. Woodward, president; Harry 
Etheridge, treasurer; A. R. Fram, vice-president; Louis M. 
Gantert, secretary and superintendent. They have traveling men 
out covering Philadelphia and the East and Pittsburgh and the 
West. Fred Schaffer is the new man in charge ofthe design- 
ing.—H. S. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


August 4, 1913. 

The Indianapolis Aluminum Casting Company, is a new con- 
cern in Indianapolis, and the only one making a specialty of 
aluminum castings in Indianapolis. They organized February 1, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, Ferd. Hollweg, president and 
treasurer, Frank Janes, vice-president, A. Potts, manager and 
Daniel Frown, superintendent. Mr. Frown came to Indianapolis 
from Detroit, where he was formerly superintendent of the 
largest plant of the kind in the country. The plant is now in 
operation, having a clear floor space for molders of 100 x 50 
feet, core room, 75 x 25 feet, furnace room 50 x 25 feet, equipped 
with modern furnaces using artificial gas for fuel, melting capac- 
ity of 8,000 pounds of melting per day, a cleaning and shipping 
room, and a railway switch running into the plant, with ample 
room for enlargement as the business may demand. 

The molding room is equipped with power and hand turnovers, 
air squeezers and sifters, the core room with two modern core 
ovens. The equipment is modern and up-to-date. The prospects 
at the present time are flattering, they having more work than 
they expected in so short a time, Mr. Frown having been in 
Indianapolis only three weeks.—K. 





CANTON, OHIO 





Avucust 4, 1913. 

R. E. Bebb, general manager of the Canton Stamping & 
Enameling Works, which concern has just increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, states that there is no con- 
nection between the increase in stock and the combine of 
enameling companies which has been anticipated for the past 
month. Neither has it any connection with the purchase of 
the Massillon Rolling Mills by local capital. He adds that the 
increase is merely a precautionary measure. No immediate en- 
largements or developments are contemplated. The stock will 
be held as treasury stock to provide for future development 
The concerns to be included in the combination with the Canton 
Stamping & Enameling Company will be the Massillon Rolling 
Mill Company, and two stamping and enameling companies at 
Sellaire, known as the Novelty Stamping and Enameling Com- 
pany and the Enterprise Stamping and Enameling Company 
and the Geiger Jones Company.—J. W. L. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aucust 4, 1913. 

Despite the usual dullness which always appears in July and 
August the metal market in Columbus and central Ohio has been 
fairly active during the past month. There is a fair demand for 
copper, brass and aluminum at prices which are about the same 
as the previous month. The tone of the market is good and 
about the only disturbing factor is the uncertainty occasioned 
by the tariff agitation. 

The copper market is firmer owing to the strike at the copper 
mines which is being reflected upon the trade here. Scrap copper 
is quoted from $13.50 to $13.75 to the trade and no cutting of 
prices is reported. The aluminum trade is a little quiet owing 
to the tariff tinkering which is going on. The prices range from 
22 to 23 cents to the trade. 

Red borings, brass, is in good demand and the quotations range 
from $11.25 to $11.50. Red scrap brass is sold at $10 to $10.50. 
Yellow borings, brass, is sold between $7.50 to $8.00. No par- 
ticular change is reported in the market for babbitt metal. 
Other metals are holding up well for the season of the year. 

Practically all of the metal using concerns in Columbus and 
vicinity are busy. The John W. Brown Manufacturing Company, 
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makers of automobile lamps, is rushed with orders from the 
Ford Automobile Company. The Ford company has purchased 
a site on Cleveland avenue and Buckingham street, Columbus, 
for the location of a branch factory where 300 men will be 
employed. 

The Ohio Metal Company, which is located on Kimball street, 
is looking for a site upon which will be erected a modern plant 
The company sustained a heavy loss through the March floods 
and is going to locate outside of the flood belt. It is the intention 
of Henry Loeb, head of the concern, to erect a one-story building, 
50 by 150 feet, of brick and cement in which will be housed the 
business. 

Negotiations have been completed for the merging of the 
Carman Manufacturing Company and the Columbus Tinware and 
Can Company, both of Columbus, Ohio. Both of the concerns 
are widely known and the consolidation means a large corpora- 
tion. The Carman company has been located at 531-539 West 
Goodale street and the plant of the Columbus Tinware and Car 
Company at 78-82 East First avenue. The plants will be con- 
solidated at the West Goodale street factory, where additions 
and extensions will be built. The new concern has a capital o. 
$50,000. James L. Carman is president, A. W. Hershey, of the 
Columbus Tinware and Can Company, has been selected vice- 
president and John M. Armstrong, secretary of the Columbus 
Tinware and Can Company, will be secretary of the new organ 
ization. W. W. Gantz is treasurer. These officers together with 
George B. Donavin, Fred W. Palmer and Henry E. Stein, 
comprise the board of directors. 

H. M. Geiger, of the Geiger Jones Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
to be known as the American Stamping & Enameling Company, 
states that the details of the consolidation have been completed 
and the three plants at Bellaire, Ohio, have been taken over 
The Geiger Jones Company is the fiscal agent for the transfer 
of the stock of the American Company after July 15 will be the 
concern through which the sales are made. The consolidation 
of these various plants with a capital of $2,000,000 will make 
Canton a center of the stamping and enameling ware trade of 
the country. 

Additions to the plant of the Buckeye Tank & Seat Company, 
920 South Market street, Canton, Ohio, which will double the 
capacity of the concern according to Claude R. James, president 
of the company, will be opened July 15. The building was 
formerly occupied by the Arctic Ite Machine Company. Here- 
after all of the brass hinges and valves used by the company 
will be manufactured in its own foundry. The increase in capa 
ity will also cause an increase of 50 per cent. in the working 
torce. 

H. C. Milligan, president and manager of the Republic Stamp 
ing and Enameling Company, of Canton, Ohio, states that the 
increase of the company’s capital stock from $400,000 t> 
$1,000,000 has nothing to do with any project for the construction 
of a rolling mill—J. W. L 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Aucust 4, 1913 


The Louisville members of the trades handling copper and 
brass, in particular, are not especially active just now, par 
ticipating in the usual mid-summer lethargy which can nearly 
always be relied upon to attack business in the Middle West 
during July and August. While practically all of the distillerie 
in Kentucky have closed down, most of them, in fact, having 
ceased operations about the first of July, plant overhauling ha 
not yet progressed to the point where orders for new equipment 
or for repairs to old have resulted. Active work among thes: 
and other prospects, however, on the part of the local supp! 
men, has resulted in the location of numerous prospects, an 
the situation on the whole is regarded as unusually bright fo 
a fine business in the fall The only disturbing factor is th 
strike in the Michigan fields, which at present seems as far fron 
settlement as ever \side from this there are no unfavorable 
conditions, and no warrant for any pessimistic feeling amon 
the metal trades. 

“Conditions in Kentuck: 
as they could be for a fine fall business,” reports one of tl 


and the bordering states are as x 


leading metal dealers on the Louisville market. “The lo 
drought may, of course, cut the Kentucky corn crop short, but 
elsewhere crop conditions seem to be favorable to a big crop 
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the iske lanutacturers are therefore likely to produce 

as large an output as for this year, when 40,000,000 gallons 

ere istilled \ t the metal market, the feeling seems to be 

I and there is a rising tendency, due principally to the 

ting strike lt this is settled, however, as it should be, be 

e very ng, | see nothing in the way of moderate prices 
in a e€ season 


latt Corcoran & Company, distillers’ supply manufacturers, 


ire already handling some distillery WOTK, although no larg 

mtracts have as yet been turned over to them. Within a month, 

wever, Mr. Corcoran looks for things to be rather lively, as 

has a number of contracts in sight which should develop by 

it time Hie has been out of the city for two weeks, on a trip 

combined bu and pleasure, and, incidentally, was 

I nate ¢ f t sone 1 the hottest weather ever 
‘ ienced in Louis by his absence during that period 





he Vendome Copper & Brass Works has recently closed a 


number of good contracts for distillery business, and has a long 


ist of others in sight Che plant is already fairly busy, taking 
ire of the grist of small orders which it always has on hand, 
and with the present flattering prospects for an unusually heavy 
fall busine the company has every reason to regard the out- 
look as distinctly good. Some uneasiness has been felt over the 
danger of a possible shortage of material, if the strike in Mich- 
gan continue but so far this has not developed, and thi 
Vendome works, as well as other distillery supply concerns in 
Louisville, is hoping for an early settlement of the trouble, in 
rder to prevent any such difhcult 
\t Brist lenn., considerable interest in the possibilities 
nc mining has been created by the reported sale of some n 
iftings secured from the iron mines in that section, and in the 
inity of Embreeville, Tenn., thirty-five miles west of Bristol 
r a large \ number of shafts have already been sunk 
it is report and all have yielded zinc ore showing a remarl 


ibly high percentage of the metal 


Upon the favorable report of its engineers, the Aluminum 
( mpan I \merica has decided t locate its first Cennesset 
lant at a point one and a half miles north of Maryville, Tenn 
| fourteen miles from Knoxville Options have been taker 
n 200 acres for site purposes, and ultimately, when a proposed 
dro-electric power plant has been built on the Little Ten 
nessee river | the company, a plant representing an invest 


ent of $15,000,000, and employing 5,000 men, will be erected 
\t present, however, the company will use only about 300 men, 


ind will operate its plant with current developed by the len- 

nessee Power Company, to the amount of 20,000 horsepower 
mont! It will later develop its own power, as indicated 

( I) ¢ 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Aucust 4, 1913 


Brass and aluminum conditions in Detroit during the last 
ew weeks have been unusually dull. While all the factories 
ire operating with the usual number of employees the outlook 
for the near future is not of the best. Several plants are mak 
ng needed repairs and a few are doing some expanding in the 
building line, but as a rule conditions are slow all along the 


line Even the automobile industry is feeling the slowness of 
the times, but this condition in the motor trade is expected at 
this season of the year Building conditions in Detroit and 


vicinity have not been quite as brisk at this season of the year 
as usual. although several contracts for large structures have 
been let, which in time will benefit certain lines of the brass 
trade 

Many of the large plants are now working on automobile ac- 
cessories which will be needed later in the year when the cam- 
paign opens on next year’s models. The Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany is erecting at present a large addition to its plant which 


will, when completed, nearly double its capacity. This will add 
greatly to the company’s output in the brass and aluminum 
line 


At the present time about the same conditions prevail as 
were experienced a year ago at the same period. While con- 
ditions are below what manufacturers would like, judging from 
the past, a revival will take place later in the season although 
things do not appear so very promising now. Manufacturers 
are optimistic and little complaint is heard, the present slow 
times being taken as a matter to be expected. 
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“It might be worse,” is the way the majority of the manu- 
tacturers express themselves. 

Many things have conspired this summer to pull trade down. 
[he change of administration, the tariff and the uncertainty of 
things generally have all added to make an unusually dull season. 
However, conditions are largely attributed to the usual midsum- 
mer dullness and as a rule manufacturers expect a revival ot 
business later in the year. No one seems to be discouraged and 
the vacation season is being enjoyed by many brass and alumi- 
num manufacturers who if conditions were more lively would 


have to be at their desks —F. J. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Aucust 4, 1913 


brass and metal manufacturers of Chicago have done a re 


markably good business for the first six months of this year 
All metal industries are busy and generally speaking the outlook 
continues bright. 

[he principal topic of conversation among foundrymen and 
metal workers is the coming convention of foundrymen and the 
foundry supply exhibition which will be held here October 10 to 
17 and for which great preparations are being made. 

The friction between the members of the Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association of Chicago and the various unions 

f the building trades has now reached an acute stage. The mem- 
bers of the unions declare they have been locked out unjustly 
by the Employers’ Association and the union men have asked the 
county board to prevent the work on the county hospital from 
being stopped by the Employers’ Association as this is one of the 
largest buildings in course of construction in the country at the 
present time Many of the members of the latter body are not 
in favor of the sudden lockout which was ordered by the execu- 
tive comm ittee of the association. Mayor Harrison is using his 
best influence to avert any such serious clash between the unions 
and the Employers’ Association 

\s their is a large number of buildings in course of con 
struction at present using large quantities of plumbing, steam, 
gas and electric fixtures, and architectural bronzes are used on 
an elaborate scale, it will affect the brass trade here in the 
different plants as they will be unable to install their fixtures 
until a settlement is arranged. The trend of business is still 
in the right direction even though there has been a slight let up 
in business 

Chis is ordinarily a dull period of the year and various restrain- 
ing factors curtail activity yet encouraging features are manifest 
and cheerful views predominate. In the great crop producing 
states of the west optimism is general owing to the prospects 
of another prosperous year on the farms. As Chicago is the 
great commercial center or distributing point for the west, crop 
conditions figure largely in its business success 

Edward Edelmann, treasurer of the E. Edelmann Company 
225-31 W. Illinois street, manufacturers of automobile brass 
steam specialties and screw machine products, reports business 
good and behind on orders and unable to take up any new work 
which they intend to place on the market in the automobile line 
[hey are unable to keep up with their orders on file and the 
plant is run to its full capacity on their regular line of goods 
[hey report large orders from their Los Angeles branch, which 
is located at 615 San Fernando Building; also from their New 
York office, located at 1779 Broadway. They are also making 
large shipments to the different automobile factories of their 
grease cups, tire gauges and gasoline hydrometers 

The Crown Specialty Manufacturing Company is a new cot! 
cern which has taken up the manufacture of the Crown Selt- 
Closing Automatic Drinking Fountain, which they claim is the 
top notch of fountain perfection. They have applied for a patent 
on the valve. The Crown Self-Closing Valve is a balanced valve 
unaffected by the pressure [he handle is universal, being 
operable in any direction. They are to sell the fountains and 
valves separate if desired. They can be addressed, The Crown 
Specialty Company, P. O. Box 297, Chicago, III 

C. Erwin Norman Company, 29 Michigan street, manufacturers 
of air valves, pipe hangers and metal specialties, report business 
normal at this season of the year. The manufacturers of 
plumbing brass goods are all fairly busy and expect a busy season 
in the fall from the numerous enquiries they are having on 
prices and quotations.—P. W. B 
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NEWS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY GATHERED FROM SCATTERED SOURCES 


The Robert Mitchell Co., Montreal, is erecting a new foundry. 


The Ajax Company, Corry, Pa., is preparing plans for the 
erection of a new foundry. 


The McHatton Foundry, Philadelphia, recently purchased the 
smelting plant formerly operated by John Wagner. 





Anton Kunst has opened a business at 54 Wardell street, 
Astoria, L. I., with a small foundry and will cast gold, silver and 
artistic work. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., will add 
a new plating department to its plant at Lynn, Mass. The main 
building will be 60 x 180 feet. 


The Buckwalter Stove Company, Royersford, Pa., contemplates 
1 
Dl 


j 


the installation of a sand blast cleaning plant, and considerable 
polishing equipment also will be added 

Che Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y., is installing 
a battery of four units of reel type core ovens in its new gray 
iron foundry [he ovens were built by the Quigley Furnace & 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Aluminum Castings Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has awarded 
contracts for the addition to its Elmwood plant at Elmwood 
avenue and the Erie Railroad. Only part of the addition origi- 
nally planned is being built at this time 

Scully-Jones & Company, 349 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Ill., have been appointed exclusive sales agents for 
the Ideal Furnace Company, Chester, Pa., to handle their 
coke fired crucible tilting furnace in Chicago and the Middle 
Western States. 

J Beckett and Charles Beckett, fc rmerly affliated, with the 
Machinists’ Foundry Company, Muncie, Ind., have organized the 
Delaware Brass & Aluminum Company, and have built a plant 
60 x 80 feet, which will be devoted to the manufacture of brass 
and aluminum castings. 


It is reported that the Aluminum Company of America 
broke ground at Knoxville, Tenn., on July 11 for the erection 
of its large plant two miles north of Maryville. Mention 
has been made of this plant several times in the columns of 
Tue Metav Industry. 

The Goshen Art Metalizing Company has been organized by 
Edward Wambaugh, 107 Middlebury street, Goshen, Ind., to do 
all kinds of job plating such as nickel, brass, silver, copper, gun 
metal, all kinds of oxidizing, and metalizing of plaster of paris 
figures and similar articles 

The -published report that a plant for the manufacture of 
solder, white brass and white metal alloys will be erected by G. 
E. Jobborn on Guise street, Hamilton, Ontario, is said to be 
premature as for various reasons they have decided not to do 
so for at least a few months. 

Manufacturers of mining machinery, rescue and first-aid ap- 
paratus and safety appliances are to be given an oportunity to 
display their wares before‘the mining men of the country at a 
great industrial exposition to be held under the auspices of the 
American Mining Congress, in Philadelphia, Pa., the week of 
Oct ber 20 

The American Iron & Brass Foundry, Incorporated, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been organized with a capital of $20,000 and has 
leased the brass foundry at 688 Rio street for a period of two 
years. The officers of the company follow: C. S. Smith, presi- 
dent; H. H. Jones, secretary; A. H. Moore, treasurer, and W. T 
Rabun, general manager. 


| 


Che power plant of the Mueller Manufacturing Company, Ltd 
manufacturers of plumbers steam, water and gas brass go 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada, a branch of the parent company at D: 
catur, Ill., was started in operation on July 4, the American 
tional holiday and with a few minor adjustments will be in 
operation permanently from now on 


\t the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Southe: 
\luminum Company last Monday, R. Merton was elected 
director to succeed Z. Hochschield, deceased, and Pau 
Brinot to succeed Dr. Paul Heroult The stockholders 
subsequently authorized an increase in the capital stock fron 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 and the issuance of $6,000,000 bonds 


Estimates from nine separate bidders were opened by 
Board of Water Supply, City of New York, on July 22. The 
bids were in accordance with contract No. 70 and called for ten 
48-inch manganese bronze gate valves for the city tunnel. Paul 
S. Reeves Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., are the successi 
bidders with an estimate of $162,788, while the highest 
received was $298,000. 


Smith, Richardson Company, Attleboro, Mass., have complete 
exhaustive tests, made by themselves and several metal goo 
manufacturers, of their new drying-out machine 

This machine was illustrated and described in our issu 
November, 1912, and the manufacturers state that all that have 
been sold so far have proved very satisfactory for drying 
metal goods of all kinds after plating 
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The New Era Lustre Company, since its reorganization la 
winter, has gradually been concentrating its manufacturins 
facilities at Passaic, N. J., and anounces that its entire plant 
now situated there and the factory at New Haven, Conn., closed 
Their New York office is at 92 William street, where Franklin 
S. Cobb, president and treasurer, makes his headquarters and 
where all correspondence should be addressed 


The Benedict-Proctor Company, Ltd., of Toronto, Ontario, 
recently purchased the splendidly equipped manufacturing plant 
of Depier & Woodman Company, located at Allison, Ontari: 
Canada. They will manufacture an extensive line of silve: 
plated holloware, art novelties and plated jewelry. An office and 
show room will be maintained in Toronto and their travelling 
force with Mr. L. G. Proctor as sales manager will thoroughly 
cover the entire Dominion. 

To acquaint the plating trade with a new material, Sustano! 
which is taking the place of cyanide of potash, the Hachmeiste: 
Lind Chemical Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., offers to ship at 
their own risk, freight prepaid, a 120-!b. carboy on approval 
Sustanol has been imported until recently, by this firm, from 
Sweden, but, owing to some understandings between this house 
and a foreign concern, they are now making this material in the 
United States, on a royalty basis. 

The Wolverine Brass Works of Grand Rapids, Mich., ha 
completed a five story addition to their factory which give 
them practically double the capacity of the former plant. fb: 
sides the large additional manufacturing and office space which 
the new addition affords there is included also, a foundry, 50 
156 feet, and a foundry stock room, 50 x 60 feet. The found: 
is of strictly steel and brick construction and steel movable she] 
ing is used, as is done throughout the entire building 


The Vulcan Detinning Company announced ‘July 18 that 
it would not pay the regular dividend on the preferred stock 
of the company. One reason given is that the American Can 
Company had failed to pay the amount won from it by the 
Vulcan company in a suit charging infringement of patents 
Another is that market prices of the Vulcan company’s prod 
ucts have suffered in the last eight months while prices of tin 
scrap, from which it manufactures it products, increased 
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Buffalo, 
N. ¥., has purchased a site for a foundry plant at Grant street 
and the New York Central R. R [hey expect very soon to 


25 Illinois street, 


erect a modern toundry 150 x 50 feet and also expect to in- 
corporate f $25,000, with very little or no stock for sale. They 
state that they expect to have an up-to-date foundry in every 


respect and hope to do more business in the future than in the 
past Chis company makes a specialty of automobile castings, 
manganese red and yellow bronze, copper and aluminum. 

he Standard Supply Company, manufacturers of platers’ 


compounds, New Haven, Conn., report that the new product 


sopo,” which was recently placed upon the market is 
rapidly finding its way into all large concerns that use 
platers’ compounds It is claimed by the company that 
“Sopo,” as used for barrel rolling and burnishing, will save 


the users from 90 to 100 per cent over other compounds. 
J. H. Clarke president and treasurer and N. E. Clarke 
is secretary of the company, which has been in the cleaning 


compound busi tor 28 years 


Owing to the increase of business the E. W. Bliss Company, 
srooklyn, N. Y., have contracted for the erection of a shop 200 x 
129 feet. The building is located at Jay, Plymouth and Water 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., and will be of steel construction faced 
with brick, It will be one story, with mezzanine gallery for 
machinery. Two 40 ton Shaw cranes with an 80 foot span and 
one 15 ton Shaw crane with a 41 foot span will be installed. 
The shop will have 44 feet head room under the roof trusses 
and over the erecting pits the cranes will have a head room of 
44 feet. Contracts for the entire building operations and 
machinery equipment have been signed 


’ 

The VU. S. Reduction Company, Chicago, Ill., report that they 
are erecting a building at our works, East Chicago, Indiana, 
32 x 120 x 16 feet high, to be used exclusively as a white metal de- 
partment for the handling of white metals and manufacture of 
babbitts and solders. They have installed in this building the 
latest improved machinery and apparatus for the manufacture 
and treating of babbitts, solder, etc. They have also found their 
warehouse facilities for receiving incoming shipments too small 
for their needs and shall erect a new warehouse 32 x 175 feet 
long. Both buildings will be situated on their private railway 
switches and will be built even with platform to facilitate un- 
loading and handling of incoming cars 


The Department of Public Safety, Philadelphia, Pa., will hold 
a National Fire Prevention Conference at Philadelphia, Pa., 
from October 13 to 18 inclusive [his convention will be in 
the nature of a clearing house where the sum total of knowledge 
for various communities may be made more effective and will 
provide a meeting ground where American States and munici 
palities can take counsel together and proceed along a uniform 
campaign to reduce fire waste and the cost of insurance nation 
ally The fire prevention commission consists of Powell Evans, 
chairman; Walter F. Ballinger, D. Knickerbocker Boyd, William 
C. Haddock, Robert S. Perry, Charles A. Hexamer, James Col- 
lins Jones, R. H. Newbern, and Jesse D. Burks 


The Steart Lumber Company, one of Dorchester, Mass., 
oldest and largest industrial enterprises has been established 
over sixty-five ears The plant is equipped with the most 
modern mill equipment for the manufacture of lumber and 
other building supplies that is possible to have. From 250 to 


300 hands are given steady employment while from 30 to 40 
auto trucks are required for delivery to freight yards and the 
trade in general The Stearns Lumber Company were the first 
to introduce southern woods into the New England market 
thus being pioneers in founding this great branch of the lumber 


1 
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industry in this part of the country It is entirely due to the 
untiring efforts of this company that Florida cypress has become 
known in New England [he firm at present is composed of 
Fred M. Stearns, president; E. S. Tenney, manager and Henry 
B. Barham, treasure Mr. Stearns being the son of the founder 
of the mills, A. T. Stearns The firm also has an office and 
exhibit at 166 Devonshire street, and a salesroom at 1 Sudbury 


street, Boston, Mass 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 

The International Nickel Company in a statement just 
issued shows that the company’s affairs are in better condi- 
tion at present than at any time in the eleven years of its 
existence. The gross income of the year was about $7,000,- 
000, an increase of $2,000,000 over 1911. The earnings on 
common stock amounted to 11.7 per cent., which includes the 
increase of stock from $11,600,000 to $38,031,000 which took 
effect last September. Without considering this stock in- 
crease the earnings amounted to 38 per cent. as compared 
with 28.9 in 1911. 


IMPORTANT METAL CONTRACT. 

Paul S. Reeves & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have just 
been awarded by the Commissioners of the Board of Water 
Supply, New York City, Contract No. 70, for finished bronze 
valves aggregating 680,000 pounds of bronze, steel and iron; 
of this tonnage 600,000 pounds is bronze, constituting the 
largest order for bronze castings ever placed by individual, 
corporation, city or national government. The metal to be 
used is Reeves’ Manganese Bronze, and this company, by 
the way, was the second company in the United States to 
manufacture this article, and its many government and com- 
mercial orders attest its superior quality. 

The time scheduled in which to deliver this work is 72 
weeks, but the Reeves company has scheduled the layout 
in their foundry on a 52 week basis, and this without cur- 
tailing or interfering with their regular line of work. This 
has been made possible by the policy adopted by the com- 
pany the first of the year to install improved facilities in 
its several departments. The molding department includes 
a re-arranged and enlarged core oven which will add more 
floor room, new floors, flask storage, new core room, com- 
pressed air, pneumatic rammers, and a 15 ton electric traveler. 
These improvements are now under way, but will be pushed 
with added vigor owing to the award of this contract of 
which they may justly feel proud, and on which the Mera 
INDUSTRY congratulates them. 


AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS. 

The American Brass Company, of Waterbury, Conn., are 
now putting forward a plan for the improvement of the 
facilities of this gigantic organization. Prominent among 
the more recent developments is the purchase of a large 
strip of land on the west side of the Housatonic River, be- 
tween the Washington bridge and the Housatonic railroad 
bridge at Stratford, Conn. This property consists of twelve 
acres of ground and will be used by the company for the 
development of a coaling station from which the coal will 
be distributed to the various plants operated by the 
corporation 

Another development is the extension of the plan for the 
use of electricity in running various plants. At the present 
time this is particularly true of the plant of the company at 
Ansonia, Conn., where permission has been granted by the 
Board of Aldermen of the city to the Ansonia Brass & Cop- 
per Company to lay conduits through the main streets 
Connecting wires between the two conduits are to run along 
the river bank on poles and thus the various plants will be 
connected 

[The new office building which the American Brass Com- 
pany is building at Waterbury, Conn., is rapidly nearing 
completion, but it is said that it will be some little time before 
the building is ready for occupancy. 


A SUCCESSFUL BRASS SHOP 

One of Connecticut’s thriving concerns is the H. E. Rainaud 
Company, of Meriden. A little over five years ago Henry 
Rainaud began his business career as a manufacturer of portable 
and fixture shades. He first occupied the basement of the old 
Universalist church on Liberty street, but stayed there only a 
short time. Success attended his efforts from the very beginning 
and in a year’s time the business had grown to such propor 
tions that heefound it necessary to seek larger quarters, moving 
to the present building on West Main street. Recently papers 
the Secretary of State Philips, of Hartford, for 
the incorporation of this company 


were filed with 
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corporators are Henry E. Rainaud, William Rainaud and Rosalie 
Rainaud. The concern has a capital stock of $50,000 ail of which 
is paid in 


Che officers of the company are Henry Rainaud, president, 
and William Rainaud, treasurer. They now employ about forty 
hands but with their present large quarters and increased capital 
it is safe to predict that the time is not far distant when they 
will have to increase their force. No small part of the success 
achieved by this company is due to the activity and wusiness 
ability of their president. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 


Thomas W. Pangborn Company, Hagerstown, Md., have issued 
a statement signed by Thos. W. Pangborn, president and treas- 
urer, in which announcement is made of the filing of a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy July 28 and Frederick W. Stelle, of New 
York, was appointed receiver. The first meeting of creditors 
will be held at the office of William Allen, Referee in bank- 
ruptcy, No. 67 Wall street, New York, on August 20, 1913, at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, at which time creditors may attend, 
prove their claims, appoint a trustee, examine the bankrupt, and 
transact such other business as may be proper. 


The Detroit Foundry Supply Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver and the Detroit Trust 
Company was, by order of the Wayne County Circuit Court, ap- 
pointed as such Receiver on July 16, 1913 [his appointment 
was made on account of a petition filed by a majority of the 
Board of Directors of the company for the purpose of con- 
serving the assets in the interest of both creditors and stock- 
holders. The Receiver, by Ralph Stone, vice-president, an- 
nounces that the order of the court permits them to continue 
the business and this will be decided upon after an inventory 
and appraisal has been taken and a report made at a later date 
to the creditors just what the assets and liabilities are. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the American 
Voltite Company, manufacturer of electroplating and polishing 
powders, 75 Grand street, by Crisp, Randall & Crisp, attorneys 
for these creditors: United States and Mexican Trust Company, 
$39,184; Herbert A. M. Mosse of North Arlington, N. J., $448, 
and Holmes C. Walton, $348. Judge Mayer appointed E. C. 
Gude receiver, bond $5,000. The liabilities are $50,000, and as- 
sets $8,000, in materials, manufactured product, plant equipment, 
office furniture, and accounts. Also in the assets is a secret 
process for the manufacture of gold, silver, and nickel polishes, 
and the judge was informed that it was very desirable that the 
secret process should not be made public. Voltite was brought 
to the United States by the late Arthur T. Firth, the inventor, 
from Australia, and it was through his untiring efforts that the 
American Voltite Company was formed, but this company had no 
connection with Voltite Company, Ltd., of New Zealand. 


FIRES 


Fire partly destroyed the plant of the Backus & Leeser Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electro-plating materials, 410-412 West 
Thirteenth street, New York. An inventory is being taken in 
order to make an adjustment with the Insurance Company. 


CHANGE IN FIRM NAME 
The Youngstown Bronze and Iron Company of Youngstown, 


Ohio, has filed papers with the Secretary of State changing its 
name to the Mahoning Foundry Company 


REMOVAL 


[The Manufacturers Brush Company, announce that after 
August 1 they will occupy their new plant at 1956-58 West 
Forty-fifth street, Cleveland, Ohio, which will be one of the 
most modern of its kind in the country and will enable them 
to give the orders better attention. 





Adolph Neubeck, Inc., importers of Dr. Fredrick Neubeck’s 
electro-plating preparations, formerly of 126 Fifth avenue, New 
York, announce their removal to Buffalo, N. Y., where they will 
be located at 150-154 Ellicott street 
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INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Correspond- 
ence” columns. 


A new firm under the name of Vincent & McCowan has 
been organized at Glens Falls, N. Y., and is now in operation 
The firm manufactures brass print rolls to be used by wall paper 
concerns in printing background for paper. The two progressive 
young men have obtained a patent on their new product and 
have purchased a machine for turning out the work, which is 
operated in the building occupied by Frank W. Saugert as a 
print office at 53 John street. 


PRINTED MATTER 


Metal Price List—The Rome Brass & Copper Company, 
Rome, N. Y., have just issued their latest general price list 
No. 68, which gives the current prices of all extras over base 
prices on the extensive line of brass and copper goods manu 
factured by this concern. The book is bound in leather, ts 
of loose leaf construction and contains fifty-five pages of 
printed matter. The loose leaf construction of the catalog 1s 
particularly convenient, as any changes in prices can be 
readily inserted from time to time and thus keep the neces 
sary information right at hand for ready reference 


The Foundry and Machine Exhibition —The Foundry and 
Machine Exhibition Company, by C. E. Hoyt, secretary, 
Chicago, Ill., have issued a very handsome calendar printed 
in colors with a reproduction of a foundry scene embossed 
in gold. The calendar is 8 by 16 inches in size and contain 
an interesting announcement relating to the annual exhibition 
to be held in Chicago, Ill., October 10 to 17. A very clever 
feature of the calendar is that the month of October 1s 
blocked out in red emphasizing the dates of the exhibition 
and urgent invitation is given to everyone, whether manu 
facturer or employee to attend the exhibition which is to be 
held in conjunction with the conventions of the various 
foundry and metal associations. 


Wastes and Traps.—The A. D. Manufacturing Company 
of Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of wastes and traps, are 
calling the attention of the trade to their improved deep 

seal cast brass trap. Their No 

233, with P. O. plug and clean 

out or trap screw, is a popular 
style and herewith illustrated 
The critical buyer of traps will 
find in these A D deep seal 
traps a great improvement, a 

{ the body of the trap is cast in a 





single piece without crewed 
- joints to become loosened and 
cause leakage All A. D. stock 
is made heavy from new metal 

free from sand _ hole and 
guaranteed by the maker to be first class in every respect and 
to give satisfaction. This company makes a large line of 
wastes and traps, all of which are strictly sanitary and in 
dorsed by the leading sanitary engineers and inspector 
everywhere. Their catalog is free and will be sent upor 


request. 


CATALOG EXHIBIT 


An exhibition of every kind of catalog may be seen at The 
Metal Industry office, 99 John street, New York. The Metas 
Industry is prepared to do all of the work necessary for the 
making of catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing descriptions. 
making engravings, printing, binding, for the entire job from 
beginning to end or any part of it. 
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silver; $39 a flask for lots of 100 flasks and jobbing lots from 

$40 to $41 per flask. 
PLATINUM 

Prices are about the same as a month ag 


ordinary refined at 46 an ounce 


SHEET METALS 
Sheet copper is about the same as a month ago—more or less 
nominal at 20 cent base, copper wire is firmer at 16 to 16% 
cent base and brass prices are likel) to be advanced. High 
sheet brass is quotable today at 1434 bass 


OLD METALS 


Hard $51 and 











With th rm markets for copper, lead, spelter and tin, 
prices for all old metals are rather better, but trading is very 
slow and it is difficult to obtain the advances of the ingot 
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LEAD 
irket during the month has followed the dictt 
in Ma the lead trust put the price of | 
$35 and on July 29 the trust put the pr 
$50, New York basis, and that is where it 
York and 4.35 East St. Louis 
! will hardly affect the home marke 
irket will naturall idvance in accordance 
ngement 
SPELTER 
irket has worked up about ent per poun 
5.35 New York basis to 5.60 at the close and tl 
fairly strong 
d change in the duty may prevent the unhealt 
f the market that has been a bad feature of the 
luring the last vear or so, and it will hardl 
work the market up nearly 7 cents per pound 
ng in some foreign spelte1 
day is 5.60 New York, carload lots, and 5.45 
S Sheet zinc has been advanced from 7.00 in 
it the smelter on July 30 
ALUMINUM a 
narket has been ore or less irregular an 
prices have fluctuated from around 23% at the 
24 cents, the highest, and market closes today a 
YS.99 per cent. ingots 


market has not ch: 


ANTIMONY 


Hallett’s Sto 8&8 


no 
ng 


ed very mt 


ich, 


Cookson’s 


¢, and Hungarian grade at 7% 


SILVER 


rarket has been very 


cents 


from 


ste: 


581 


idy and shi 


QUICKSILVER 


change 


in 


the 


wholesale 


to 


ws an advance 
g at the opening to 593¢ 


price 


of 


quic 


x 


August 8—The American Brass Company has today with- 
oks like 16 cents for copper.—J. J. A. 


JULY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


( EI Highest Lowest (Average 
Lahe 15.25 14.50 14.75 
15.25 14.25 14.60 
Casting 15.00 14.00 14.50 

1.70 39.25 40.40 
$50 4.35 4 40 

SP kk 560 5.35 [op 

\n ON Hallett’s ) ae 8.15 8.00 8.10 

S ee siatetatts 593@ 584 58.72 


COPPER PRODUCTION 


(issue d by the ( opper Producers’ Association ) 


Combined reports of July 9 and August 8, 1913. 

Pounds 
Stocks of marketable copper of all kinds on 
1and at ail points in the United States, June 

1, 1913 67,564,225 
Production of marketable copper in tine United 
State ! ill domest ind toreig@n sources 

luring June and July, 1913 259,935,455 


Pounds. 

Fun 121,860,853 
July 138,074,602 

327 499,680 


consumption , 127,356,763 
For export <.e.. . 146,547,972 


Pounds 


273,904,735 
Stocks of marketable copper of all kinds on 
hand at all points in the United States, August 
1, 1913 a ee Sarat 53,594,945 
Stocks decreased during the month of June.... 14,659,619 


Stocks increased during month of Julv........ 690,339 


WATERBURY AVERAGE 


The average price of Lake Copper per pound as determined 
monthly at Waterbury, Conn 

1912—Average for year, 16.70. 1913—January, 17; February, 
15.50; March, 15%; April, 15.75; May, 1574; June, 153%; July, 
1434. 


~ DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal 
Exchange by which we can furnish our readers with the 
Official Daily Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s 
subscription to THE METAL INDUSTRY for the sum of 
$10. The price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies 
furnished for the asking. We can furnish daily telegraphic 
reports of metal prices. Address THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY. 99 John street, New York. 
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August, 1913. THE 


Metal Prices, August II, 


METAL PRICES. Price per lb. 
CoprperR—PiG AND INGOT AND OLp Copper. Cents. 
Duty Free. Manufactured 2%4c. per Ib. 
Lake, carload MR Gb. cere ter 15.25 
Electrolytic, carload lots.......... 15.25 
Castings, carload lots.............. 15.00 


Tin—Duty Free. 
Straits of Malacca, carload lots........ 40.50 
Leap—Duty Pig, Bars and Old, 2%c. per Ib.; 
sheets, 236c. per lb. 
Pig Sead. carioad fots; .......1c6i..... 
SPELTER—Duty 1c. per lb. — lS¥éc. per lb. 
Western, carload lots..... Lee oak oF 5.60 
ALUMINUM—Duty Crude, 7c. per Ib Plates, sheets, bars 
and rods, 1 per Ib. 


pipe and 


4+. 
‘st 


sma tots, €. o. b. factory. ......... Late dates 26.00 

100 Ib.. lots, £.-0: 6. factory...........-. cosa 

Ton tote, f. 0. b. factory........ oe ce. 
AntTimony—Duty lc. per lb. 

Cookson’s cask lots, nominal..... ; 8.50 

ge eS 8: eee adds ad Locee: ae 

Hungarian grade ...... cabot : ‘wee 


{1ckKEL—Duty Ingot, 6c. per Ib. " Sheet, strip and wire 
35 per cent. ad valorem. 








Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots. Blocks according to 
MINS x cee sohln sas aa ea eWhese bak sves 40 to 45 
ELECTBOLYTIC—3 cents per pound extra. 
MANGANESE Metat—Duty 20 per cent................. .90 
MAGNESIUM MeETAL—Duty 3 cents per acne ‘and 25 per 
cent. ad valorem (100 Ib. lots)...... ev ~s Sle 
BISMUTH—Duty free ........ceeeeceees ’ soe Seu 
CapMIUM—Duty free .............20.00e: bah 90 
CHroMiuM Metat—Duty 25 per cent. ad valorem. Laan : 
QuIcKSILveER—Duty 7c. per lb.......... wed a5 
Price per oz. 
Gotp—Duty free ................ Lieanee catnokes wae $20.67 
gg re eer eee 46.00 
SitveEr—Government Assay Bars—Duty free 59! 
INGOT METALS Price per lb. 
Cents. 
Silicon Copper, 10%........ according to quantity 27 | to 32 
Silicon Copper, 20%.......... - e 34. to 36 
Silicon Copper, 30% guaranteed ™ a 36 = to 38 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 
Se << ois coh Ae ee ee " 24 to 28 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 
ME. Ge bouivan ees nce eet oe ‘5 _ 22. to 26 
Manganese Copper, 25%...... fs . 25 to 29 
Phosphor Tin, guaranteed 5% re * 61° to 63 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee.. e 47 to 50 
Brass Ingot, Yellow.......... “ 10% to 11% 
Brass Ingot, Red............. r ' 13% to 15 
NRE TN og 5. ova cédas awe 9 14% to 14% 
Manganese Bronze ...... 5 18% to 20 
Phospior Bronze .....<. s+. 20 «to 23 
Casting Aluminum Alloys. . ns ” " 22 %0.20 
PHospHoRUS—Duty 18c. per 1b. 
According to quantity. ee eee 30 — to 35 
Dealers’ OLD METALS. Dealers’ 


Buying Prices. 
Cents per Ib. 


12.75 to 13.00 Copper Wire .......... 
11.50to 11.75 Light Copper ae 
11.50to11.75 Heavy Mach. Comp..... ocn 
2000. SOS Theavy: BYSSs «.. 2 .sss.... 
Toate 725 Lat Bred ..... 20s... 


— 


~ 





7.25to 7.50 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings.. . 875to 9.00 
10.50 to 11.00 No. 1 Comp. Turnings..... 11.50 to 12.00 
4.00 to Heavy Lead oes ——to 4.25 
3.75to —— Zinc Scrap ..... Dasdde Wake PA 'is0 4.00to 4.25 
6.00to 7.00 Scrap Aluminum Turnings 8.00 to 9.00 


13.00 to 14.00 Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed.. 

15.00 to 16.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 5 
23M te BGO -No. 1 Pewter.....cccsccscccsccces 
SON SIE SEE be bedenccescsscsessvess 





METAL 








Selling Prices. 
ib. : } Cents per Ib. 
13.00to 13.25 Heavy Cut Copper.... . 14.25 to 14.50 
14.00 to 14.25 
13.25 to 13.50 
to 13.50 
bs Sen 9.25to 9,50 
8.00 to 8.25 


15.00 to 16.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
25.00 to 26.00 
23.00 to 26.00 
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PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 
BASE PRICE, 21 Cents per Lb. Net 





4 
N 7 
be . ” 
4 XN 3 nN 
2/%/2\- 
SIZE OF SHEPTS. *#';3/5 8s 
Sigig,;s $i sisi sig 
~~ N bead © =) baal ’ 
— sr) ™N = os = 


Width. LENGTH. 
Weights Other than Base, 


Not longer than 72 : | l 

onger than 72 | Bose|Bose| Base Bose 4 | 1 14 
Longer than 72 inches. | 6s 6s | ss os 4 | 2 
Not longer than 96 inches, st 


Longer than 96 inches. “ “ l | 2 3 5 


Not longer than 120 inches. 2 


GEL 


2 
4 


Not wider 
than 30 Ins. 
“JI W bo 


Longer than 120 ins 


we oe 


Extras in Cents per Pound for Sizes and 


a Not longer than 72 Pr “ Base Base | 2 3 4 6 


= inches 


longer than 96 inches. 
Longer than 96 inches. “ce “ 

Not longer than 120 inches. 
Longer than 120 inches. 7 | 


Not longer than 72 “ee 
inches. Base 








1/2 
2 3 
1} 2 
E ot Big ony Bey si " | 3 “4 5 7 9 
§, &S| not bases tae 10 toceen,| | "12141619 
Longer than 120 inches. he ] 3 6 
3 Not eens oe 72 & Base | 3 5 7 9 1] 
F at Rg eg BE | “3 “i 2 4 7 | 0 
Not longer than 120 tnches.| |! | 3 | 6 
Lorger than 120 inches. ] 2 4 8 
ex . ‘ Not a ee 96 ‘Base | 3 & 
oe 6 = | 
¥sPEl ee hae atone | | 2 | 5 (10 
ES =5| Longer than 120 inches. | 3 8 
ayy] eon * (T1316 
gd PS) eee tan 20 tocnes,| 2 | 4| 7 
ER & S| Longer than 120 inches. | 3 5 9 
re | 
‘ ie S| Not longer than 120 inchee. | 4 6 
S2%8| 
~| 


The longest dimension in any sheet shall be considered at its length 


CIRCLES, 8 IN, DIAMETER AND LARGER, SEGMENTS AND PAT 
TERN SHEETS, advance per pound over prices of Sheet Copper 
required to cut them fFOM.....cccccccccccccccces ph phmedstmas , 

CIRCLES LESS THAN 8 IN. DIAMETER, advance per pound over prices 
of Sheet Copper required to cut them from................ Leaeueewn 

COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square foot and heavier 
advance per pound over foregoing prices...... beeeeese ; ; 

COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, lighter than 14 oz. per square 
foot, advance per pound over foregoing prices........ Saas 

COLD ROLLED ANNEALED COPPER, the same price as Cold Rolled 
Copper. 

ALL POLISHED COPPER, 20 in. wide and under, 
foot over the price of Cold Rolled Copper............-ccseecsecees ; 

ALL POLISHED COPPER, over 2) in. wide, advance per square foot over 
the price of Cold Rolled Copper.............. — eo hNet eens 

For Polishing both sides, double the above price. 

The Polishing extra for Circles and Segments to be charged on the full! 
size of the sheet from which they are cut. 

COLD ROLLED COPPER, prepared suitable for polishing, same prices 
and extras as Polished Copper. 

ALL PLANISHED COPPER, advance per square foot over the prices: for 
EE CEE bat 00.60.0660 0106.0006000005660050000000606000000606860 


advance per square 





ZINC—Duty, sheet, 1%c. per Ib. Cents per 
Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill........ «.+++7.50 less 
Casks, jobbers’ prices ........... 


Pay a than 72 inches. 06 “6 “a ‘6 | 2 4 6 8 


lb 


Lo 


Coes eseeseeseee . e+e sc, 


Open casks, jobbers’ prices .........-.cscccscccccccces R14c 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 
In effect August 8th, 1913, and until further notice. 


To customers who buy over 5,000 Ibs. per year. 


——————_Net base per lb. ————_, 

High Brass. Low Brass. Bronse. 
Sheet $0.15 $0.16% $0.18% 
Wire 14% 16% 18% 
Rod 14% 17% 19% 
Brazed tubing 19% aot 
Open seam tubing 19h, 
Angles and channels, plain 19% 





50% discount from all extras as shown in American Brass 
Price List No. 9. 


NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
Sheet—Extra spring drawing and spinning brass.... %c. per Ib. net advance 


“ —Best spring, drawing and spinning brass.... 14%4c. 
Wire —Extra spring and brazing wire.............. — a “a 
“ —Best spring and brazing wire.............+. “dg - 


To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or less per year. 


———_Net base per lb.—_——_——_—__, 
High Brass. Low Brass. 


Bronse. 
Sheet .. $0.16% $0.18% $0.195% 
Wire .. 16 18% .19% 
Rod .. 16 18% 205% 
Brazed tubing 20% 24% 
Open seam tubing 20% 24% 
Angles and channels, plain........ 20% . 24% 


Net extras as shown in American Brass Manufacturers’ Price List No. 9. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet— Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass.... %c. per Ib. net advance 


‘“* —Best spring, drawing and spinning brass.... 1%c. “ 
Wire —Extra spring and brazing wire.............. — - - @ ” 
le. ii) ity i) rd 


“* —Best spring and brazing wire.............+.-. 


BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 


17e. per Ib, base. 


SOLDERING COPPERS. 


SED Te. GRO Grew BS GRO BeBe cccccccccecccececécecceses 21%c. per Ib. base 
Sem Ta GD SED PO, GE GW Ge cc ccccccestccsscenscsé 22e. - = = 
Less than 100 Ibe. im Ome OFGeP...ccccccccccccccccccccece — - = ™ 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 


From 1% to 3% O. D. Nos. 4 to 13 Stubs’ Gauge, 20c. per Ib. 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 23c. per Ib. 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 


{ron pipe Size % %& % %& % 1 1% 1% 2 2% 8 8% 4 4% 5 6 
Price per lb. 28 27 22 21 20 20 20 20 20 2 20 21 22 24 26 27 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 


c-—Per 100 feet—, 


Brass. Bronze. 
B  BaReccccccreccccccccccccecencecccseseccecse sesecosese $8 
Te  WPPPPTTITTITITTTITITITITTTTTT TTT y 
Te cc ccccccccccccecccccccccccccccocccoscuceeseece cooee 10 11 
ee” WPPTTTITITTIITITITITIT ITEP Titre cece 12 18 
Ty BOD cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccsccceccsceccesesoesces 14 15 
1 Bs 0:6. 0000060 0p eoe0bne en eb 05050 reHsees 6458 600460650004 18 20 
 WPPrrTETeTITITETirirrrirrrrrrerrrirrrririrrie Titi 22 24 
BH Ta ccccccccccccccccccececsccceccceccccsossccococesecs 25 27 
| ee  WRPPTITITITCTIT TTT TTT Trike TT 82 35 
9G EMER. cc ccccccccccccccccccceccccccecccccccceeecceseesese 45 48 
2 Ba becencccccdvescecdccceasesoccéeeccccessccceesetces 56 69 
Discount 50 and 5%. 
PRICE FOR TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL. 
Tobin Bronze Red . ‘ ‘ 18e net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48 . 154 ' . 
- = . Rectangular sheets other than Sheathing 1%¢« 
Rod 15 ac 


Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order. 


PLATERS’ METALS. 


Platters’ bar in the rough, 24%c. net 

German silver platers’ bars dependent on the percentage of nickel, quan- 
tity and general character of the order. 

Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the larger mills 
and for which prices are quoted on application to the manufacturers. 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


Not over 18 in. in width, not thinner than 28 B. S. Gauge, 2c. above price 
of pig tin im same quantity. 

Not ever 35 in. in width, not thinner than 22 B. S. Gauge, 3c. above price 
eof pig tin. 


PRICE SHEET FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 


Width. Less than 
Gauge. Inches 1 ton 500 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 50 lbs. 
20 and heavier . 3-30 33c. 34e. 36c. 38e. 
3-30 34c. 35c. 37c. 39c. 
21 to 24 inclusiv — 30-48 86c. 37c. 39c. 4le. 
48-60 39c. 40c. 42c. 44c. 
25 and 26 3-30 35c. 36c. 38c. 40c. 
30-48 37c. 38&c. 40c. 42c. 
27 .. 3-20 36c. 37c. 39c. 4lc. 
30-48 39e. 40c. 42c. 44c. 
28 3-30 37c. 38e. 40c. 42c. 
30-48 40c. 4ic. 43c. 45c. 
29 ‘ . 8-80 38e. 39c. 4ic. 43c. 
30-48 42c. 43c. 45c. 47e. 
30 ; er a 39c. 40c. 42c. 44c. 


The above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 feet. Prices furnished 
by the manufacturers for wider and varrower sheet. Charges made for boxing. 
F. 0. B. Mill. 


PRICE LIST SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD. SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Outside Diameters, BASE PRICE, 24 Cents per Pound. 








2 & < L 2 Sa 4°82 2 & gs6& a = % g A z 
S26 © 7 2 oe wt es Fat & 
no mm ~*~ 6 FF Fee a a = uN oe) a ~ 
i aa 2c ke’ be Re. ee % To sree of oe ee ee 
12. .109. 25 14 

BG. sO cs —e 20° ke Set oe et : : ° » on « 

16. .065. : ee . 27 26 26 22 22 20 2 20 20 26 30 36 
18 hy «es ‘ -_ RBReoaBaaeoegeenaenrt sas ®@ oe sa, 68 oe 
20. .085. 118 .. 45 88 33 82 32 23 23 2 2 29 30 37 48 ST & 
Si. Mee cx . = we aS ‘ : Se : se cma! oe ° 
22. .028. 137 97 47 41 37 36 S4 33 .. . 2 te oc: o6 Ge 00, bee 
24. .022. 187 1832 107 87 78 T2 Gl SO GH .. 1.2 oe we ceo ev oe 
Prices are for ten or more pounds at one time. For prices on sizes not carried 


in stock send for Manufacturers’ List. 





PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


Diameter. 000 to No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No, No. No. 
B. &8.G’ge No. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14 15. 16. 17. 18. 1 2. 213. 22. 





Price per lb.... 33 33% 33% 34 34% 35 35% 36 37 38 39 44 47 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


Per Price Per Price 
cent. per Ib. | cent. per Ib. 
12 $0.52 116 .. ee 
13 .53 aT ‘pesatehes eaves sundaes .59 
14 54 DD  dnavevd deweheanens teuuaeee< -60 
BE thee esdicenrtcieceastavéeson 55 





These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 


cluding § inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive. American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gauge Prices are for 100 lbs. or more of one size and gauge in 
one order. Discount 50%. 





GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 


4 per cent. to No. 19, B. & S. Gauge, inclusive.............-eeeeeeee-- $0.00 
6 os os 19 - 1: Hehcewus édecaeeecs ; .70 
9 ‘ . za *. 9 CO é6* geass eee ses neve 85 
12 - - _~> ~~ £4 . . TF” “Saw o tae weed 06s hae 1.00 
15 e n 19, “ - a BS ae es ey - LY 
16 i: - 19, bis " ™ , sorpeaces “Rae 
18 ‘s ee 19, ee oe oa , od te bRaneebed 1.30 


German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. & 8S. Gauge add same advances 
as for Brazed Brass Tube. 

For cutting to special lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 
Discount 40%. 


PRICES OF SHEET SILVER. 


Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given, as prices range from 
le. below to 4c. above the price of bullion 

Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 21%4c. to 3%c. above the price of 
bullion. 
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